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THE AMERICAN SPIRIT AND COAL 


Americans have become more than ever con¬ 
scious of themselves as a nation, since their high 
destiny has been revealed in the painful after- 
math of world conflict. On every hand men speak 
of Americanism. 

What is it! Primarily is it not the purpose to 
maintain the peculiar virtues of a civilization 
wrought out in the great plenty and freedom of a 
new continent! We have enacted such purposes 
into definite laws, and translated them into certain 
international policies since the World War. Even 
the most ardent internationalists protest that for 
the service of the world at large, America must 
conserve its civilization. 

Americanism is a variety of ideals and modes of 
thought, which are a reflection of how Americans 
live. Life as Americans live it, is two-thirds de¬ 
pendent upon coal, because coal is doing two-, 
thirds of our work, and thus supplying us with 
the material goods upon which our life is based. 

This is another way of saying that coal is our 
basic industry, and that standards of living are a 
consequence of the amount of mechanical power 
per capita employed in the industries of any 
country. 
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We have heard much of late of the coming age 
of super-power, and engineers have disclosed to 
us reasons to hope for vast social improvements 
and substantial betterments in the life of the 
masses, with the coming of this new industrial era. 
/ Behind every prophecy of super-power and 
/ vista of electrified civilization we find coal and 
'yet more coal, the condition precedent. 

Turning to the past, the history of America and 
the measure of American progress is written in 
increased annual coal tonnages taken from the 
earth by the miners of America. 

It should need no argument to show that an 
American civilization must rest upon American 
foundations, and that no industrial super-struc¬ 
ture can remain American in its characteristics, 
if it depends upon an tin-Americanized mining 
industry. 

It has been the victorious task of the United 
Mine Workers of America for a third of a cen¬ 
tury to maintain the American principle in the 
greater portion of American coal fields, against 
the onslaughts of shortsighted greed. 

One of the revolutionary enemies of the Ameri¬ 
can trade union movement, at the dawn of the 
present century, described it sneeringly as “a 
{mere rear guard of labor’s retreat to cooliedom.” 

Near the end of the nineteenth century, when 
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prices and wages had long been headed downward 
there seemed to be basis for such a sneer. The 
dire prophecies of revolutionary socialism that 
wage earners were doomed forever to meager 
standards of life under the so-called iron law of 
wages were buttressed by a wealth of facts. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century has 
belied their predictions, and smashed their so- 
called economic philosophy. Today it is the proud 
boast of great captains of industry and the tri¬ 
umphant shout of economists that modern capital¬ 
ism is enriching the worker, as much as the pro¬ 
prietor, multiplying instead of diminishing the so- 
called middle classes, and converting the one time 
proletarian into a capitalist, participating in the 
enterprises which he serves. 

What share the American labor movement has 
had in this great change is beyond the scope of 
this discussion. It is sufficient to point out that 
the growth and increasing power of labor organi¬ 
zations is acknowledged on all sides to have been 
one of the outstanding features of this progres¬ 
sive epoch. 

The still significant contrasts between the status 
of workers in most of the unorganized trades, and 
those in industries in which the labor movement 
has functioned most efficiently cannot be ignored. 

With this background of twenty-five years of 
advancing living standards and this chorus of 
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praise for the new industrialism, it is strange, al¬ 
most shocking, to find that great bodies of employ¬ 
ers in the most important American industry, 
/nave not caught the spirit of the time. It is a 
melancholy fact that in the coal industry today 
there is a concerted drive to restore obsolete con¬ 
ditions of employment and go back to wage rates 
out of keeping with the American industrial sys¬ 
tem. This is an immediate threat against the 
miners of America, but it is also an attack upon 
the foundation of American prosperity, as will be 
discussed later in this volume. 

This reactionary movement in the coal industry, 
which has precipitated industrial warfare, re¬ 
duced large bodies of miners in backward states 
to virtual serfdom; destroyed American govern¬ 
ment and law over great stretches of territory, 
and now threatens to impede the progress of the 
entire industrial system, is not due to any per¬ 
sonal peculiarities or especial malignancy of own¬ 
ership or management in the mining industry. 
Personally these men measure up to the ordinary 
human qualities diffused among us all in an 
amazing uniformity, from east to west, and pole 
, to pole. 

The crusade against American Standards in the 
f mining industry is caused by fundamental evils, 
and economic maladjustments, which have crept 
into it since its beginning and which were intensi- 
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fed by wartime inflation. The United Mine Work\ 
era of America has espoused the only policy which 
can result in any permanent relief for the indus-" 
try and the American people who depend npon 
it for fuel and power. It is the purpose of this 
book to discuss the basic evils of the coal indus¬ 
try, and the way out, in such a manner that any 
open-minded citizen may grasp the truth. 

The policy of the United Mine Workers of 
America at this time is neither new nor revolu¬ 
tionary. It does not command the admiration of 
visionaries and Utopians. It ought to have the 
support of every thinking business man in the 
United States, because it proposes to allow nat¬ 
ural economic laws free play in the production 
and distribution of coal. That is what most in¬ 
dustrialists say they want, in their own particular 
field. We have been assured by a veritable cloud 
of witnesses from Chambers of Commerce, busi¬ 
ness conventions, great banks, and from the hust¬ 
ings that we should have less government in busi¬ 
ness, that we should preserve individualism and 
get back to the principles of free competition and 
self help. These are not the historical formulas 
of trade unionism. Labor men did not invent 
them, and while the American labor movement has 
been zealously individualistic in its main lines of 
policy, it has not been assumed heretofore, that 
it was the function of trade unions to keep em- 
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ployers treading the strait and narrow path of 
economic orthodoxy. But it now appears that 
this job of restoring American ideas of business 
to the coal industry, and making the ideas work, 
has been added to the manifold tasks which his¬ 
tory has assigned to the Miners’ Union from time 
to time. The Union accepts the challenge on 
its own behalf and for the people of the United 
States. 

It has a right to ask, not only the moral, but 
the political support of every real American in 
the effort it is making, especially, in its endeavor 
to restore the status of citizenship to many thou¬ 
sands who are now deprived of the elemental 
rights and privileges of American manhood and 
womanhood, in non-union coal fields, located with¬ 
in states which have proved recreant to the trust 
devolved upon them in the federal compact which 
welds Americans into a nation. 

The denial of constitutional rights in non-union 
coal fields may seem of little immediate interest 
to the citizens in more orderly communities, but 
in truth he is affected by it every time he reads 
in the papers of an impending shortage and high 
prices for coal, due to recurrence of one of the 
numerous crises of which this political condition 
in far away mountain valleys is a causative factor. 

An adequate supply of coal obtainable at a nor¬ 
mal price is of course the only objective in which 
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the householder or manufacturer has any great 
personal interest. This interest is rarely mani¬ 
fested until the headlines in the newspapers indi¬ 
cate that trouble is impending. Neither public 
nor politicians think or talk coal at other times. 
But within the industry itself, the real difficulties 
are frequently at peak, when public interest has 
subsided to zero. 

It is with the hope of stimulating a sustained 
interest in the coal industry, that will support the 
efforts of those now carrying out a policy de¬ 
signed to secure an adequate and constant supply 
of fuel for the people at prices which will war¬ 
rant the continuous functioning of the industry 
and its betterment through intelligent investment 
in improvements, that this book is written. 

Undoubtedly there will be many who will say 
that the United Mine Workers of America betrays 
a lack of foresight and ability in trusting merely 
to the operation of natural economic laws to bring 
about a permanent improvement. The Union 
must confess that it has no patent cure-all in its 
pantry. The American people have become so ac¬ 
customed to the proffer of sure cures by politi¬ 
cians and economic quacks that many of them are 
disappointed, when any man or organization fails 
to promise a removal of any ill by short cut, easy 
way or magic formula. 

However, many of the newspaper reading pn*>- 
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lie undoubtedly will recall that governmental com¬ 
missions, manned by the best that America can 
muster in engineering skill, economic acumen, po¬ 
litical and legal knowledge, backed by every re¬ 
source of research and statistical analysis, have 
in recent years studied the coal problem from 
mine to cook stove, and failed to find any other 
remedy except the free play of the same economic 
laws which brought the coal industry into being. 

There has been a great output of literature on 
coal in recent times, which has condemned the in¬ 
dustry as planless, wasteful and destructive of 
fuel resources, which our great-great-grandchil¬ 
dren may sadly miss in 2025 A. D. For a win¬ 
ter’s night in front of a good coal fire, burning 
some of this wastefully and planlessly mined coal, 
these books offer real entertainment. 

It is interesting to probe the mythology of vari¬ 
ous peoples and explore the haunts of the cave 
men in an effort to find out when our ancestors 
learned to make a fire, and discovered how coal 
would bum. It is fascinating to speculate on how 
the capture of the sun’s heat now wasted on the 
Sahara desert may eventually close the world’s 
mines. However, this knowledge will never fill a 
ten-ounce coal pail for a single New York tene¬ 
ment dweller, during a shortage, nor ever deter¬ 
mine what should be a fair price for the pail, in 
the opinion of all the parties to the complicated 
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processes and transactions, winch brought that 
coal to the buyer. 

Let us admit at the outset, that the coal indus¬ 
try was not conceived, planned and blue printed 
by scientific super-men or young critics just out 
of Harvard, who are fully equipped to tell us of 
all the mistakes our grand-dads made. Coal, like \ 
all other minerals, was discovered, its uses \ 
learned, and as the demand for it grew, men with \ 
capital prospected for it, found it, opened mines, 
and employed miners. In time the industry, like 
others, was overdeveloped and overproduction be- < 
came chronic. This overdevelopment and over¬ 
production would have been checked as in most 
other industries, if economic law had been given 
free play. It is in these obstructions to the opera¬ 
tion of fair competition in the industry and its 
ills, that the industry is economically most pecu¬ 
liar today. 

The charge of planlessness and waste can be 
laid with equal justice at the door of nearly every 
American industry—lumbering, oil and farming 
for instance. 

However regrettable planlessness and waste 
may be from an idealistic standpoint, many of us 
are so hardheaded as to suspect that America 
would never have been settled, and American in¬ 
dustries would never have been developed to a 
point where it was possible or worth while to 
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economize, if it had not been possible to exploit 
our natural resources under free conditions in the 
beginning. It is said that we have skimmed the 
cream off our country. But, it is also true that 
it is from the use of that cream that we acquired 
the capital and equipment with which later to de¬ 
velop the vast resources of lower grade, the use 
of which now maintains a nation of 114 million 
people. 

The bituminous coal resources of the United 
States are so enormous and have been so lightly 
touched, that any discussion of past waste is now 
scarcely of academic interest. 

The charge of monopoly in the bituminous coal 
industry must have been made somewhere by 
somebody, because signs of such an impression 
can be detected in popular discussion. From the 
nature of the bituminous coal resources of the 
country their distribution and the modes of pro¬ 
duction employed, there has never been and can¬ 
not be any such control over the soft coal supply. 
It may be worth while to quote on this point the 
U. S. Coal Commission: 

“There is no evidence of any combination or 
monopoly among producers and shippers of bi¬ 
tuminous coal, now or at any time, to control 
production or influence prices. In fact the mines 
are so numerous, the control so diversified and 
the competition so keen, that such a combination 
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even to influence the price is inherently im¬ 
possible.’ ’ 

Private control of a monopolistic nature which 
could limit production according to any plan or 
formula being impossible, it may be worth while 
to consider in passing the possibility of govern¬ 
ment control of this industry. 

It is difficult to conceive how any such control 
through political agencies could function without 
putting strait-jackets upon the supply of indus¬ 
trial energy that would bring paralysis of initia¬ 
tive and enterprise in all other business lines. The 
quantity of coal needed for the factories and 
homes of America cannot be determined in ad¬ 
vance, simply is not subject to exact forecast be¬ 
cause it varies from day to day with the ebb and 
flow of business, not only in America but around 
the world. The writer is convinced that such an 
indeterminate quantity cannot be regulated arti¬ 
ficially in a manner even to promote stability, 
much less insure it 

Coal is so intimately related to every other in¬ 
dustrial activity, that the only manner in which 
we can hope to have the coal industry function in 
time with the rest of the industrial system, is to 
see that coal remains at all times subject to the 
same economic laws which are simultaneously de- 
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termining the volume of all production and dis¬ 
tribution of commodities. 

f Despite its handicaps and fundamental evils, 
that must be corrected within the industry before 
coal can claim to be keeping step with the more 
advanced industries, America reaps the benefits 
of the cheapest coal in the world, due primarily 
to the productivity of the American miner, which 
is more than three times that of the British mine 
worker. 
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HAT IS BASICALLY WRONG WITH THE 
COAL INDUSTRY? 


The coal mining industry has been described 
by an eminent mining engineer, who has also at¬ 
tained world-wide reputation in state craft, as the 
worst functioning of the industries. The writer 
does not profess to know whether it is the worst 
functioning or not, because he is not in a position 
to judge how other industries function. It is prob¬ 
ably true that there are other industries that suf¬ 
fer from some of the ills that have affected the 
coal industry. But the point for the American 
people to consider is that they cannot afford to 
have a diseased coal industry, because it is the 
basic business of the country and is bound to in¬ 
fect all others. 

A paralysis of coal production is soon felt in the 
slowing up of all other activities. This country 
can afford too many picture shows, too many brok¬ 
erage houses or too many delicatessen shops. 
Time and the elimination of the incapable will 
take care of all such minor and localized troubles. 
But when the industry that produces the coal from 
which comes the heat and power, the supply of 
which determines the wages and the modes of 
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living for all other workers, fails to function effi¬ 
ciently, the pocketbook of every American worker 
and business man and the pantry of every Amer¬ 
ican family is pilfered. 

The writer is under no necessity of offering 
any individual theory or argument as to what is 
basically wrong with the coal industry, nor is the 
United Mine Workers of America under any ob¬ 
ligation to advance a theory. The Union is in the 
fortunate position here, as on other questions, of 
not having to act as an advocate. All that it needs 
to do is to quote the governmental tribunals, 
which have heard the evidence and pronounced 
judgment upon the industry. 

Twice within the last six years have impartial 
commissions appointed by Presidents of the 
United States investigated soft coal production 
and distribution. Both of these commissions found 
that the ills of the industry spring from overde- 
velopment—too many mines, and too many min¬ 
ers—and both reports reveal that other defects in 
the industry about which there has been so much 
discussion and misconception—have contributed 
toward this overdevelopment and overproduction. 

A reading of both reports will also show that, 
until this primary fault is corrected it is hopeless 
to expect any real remedy or substantial better¬ 
ment. The United States Bituminous Coal Com- 
, mission in March, 1920, reported to the President: 
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“At the present time America requires less 
than 500,000,000 tons of bituminous coal a year, 
while the capacity of the mines in operation is 
over 700,000,000 tons. 

“Under the stimulus of war demand, many new 
mines were opened and many old ones expanded in 
order to secure sufficient coal to meet the excep¬ 
tional and urgent national requirements. As a 
result, the coal industry (which was speculatively 
overdeveloped before the war) is still more over¬ 
developed now and employs more capital and 
more labor than is necessary to supply the present 
needs of the country. 

“Full-time employment in the coal mines can¬ 
not, therefore, be expected until the industry is 
put on such a basis that only those mines remain 
in operation, whose output is required to supply 
the needs of the country.” 

. Notwithstanding that the operators of the bi¬ 
tuminous coal fields, that is their chief spokesmen, 
admitted that the coal commission's verdict was 
true, and that a stabilized industry could only be 
reached in the return from the wartime to a 
peacetime demand, and although the general pub¬ 
lic, investors and bond houses were apprised of 
the true status of coal, there followed in 1920 the 
formation of the largest number of new coal com¬ 
panies in the history for any one year. 

This was the result of the onslaught against the 
public purse by the speculative element within 
the industry, who took advantage of the coal 
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shortage following the strike of 1919, and the coin¬ 
cidental existence of much had order railroad 
equipment, which kept the railroads from provid¬ 
ing anything like an adequate car supply. 

The greatest sellers ’ market in history followed, 
with an $8.00 f. o. b. mine run price. This spot 
market price caused the management of all but 
the larger and more responsible companies, to 
forget all about contract obligations, and the pub¬ 
lic paid the toll. 

Most of the swollen earnings were reinvested in 
new mines and additional coal lands. The over¬ 
development was intensified in both union and 
non-union coal fields. 

Following the inevitable overproduction that 
followed this orgy of speculative investment in an 
over-done industry, came another lean year for 
the operators and miners. For the commercial 
mines it was made even worse, because scores of 
great public utilities, and industrial corporations, 
including Henry Ford’s industries, began to ac¬ 
quire mines and produce their own coal, deter¬ 
mined never again to be at the mercy of profiteer 
operators. Great markets were thus lost to com- 
\ mercial mines. 

The self-inflicted losses led to another effort to 
take it out of the men. A great hue and cry was 
raised that the industry was suffering atrophy 
and the men were being denied the opportunity 
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to work because of the arrogant insistence of 
union leaders on the maintenance of high wages— 
exactly the same story that is told today by the 
same press agents. 

The demand for wage reductions, which if 
granted would not have improved the situation 
one iota, but would only have prolonged the chaos 
and in the end intensified the distress of all par¬ 
ties—operators, miners and consumers—was fol¬ 
lowed in 1922 by the refusal of the operators to 
meet the Mine Workers in the usual joint wage 
conference. 

The National Coal Association, which was or¬ 
ganized in 1917 by the Union Operators of the 
Central Competitive Field, and under the terms 
of its original charter was pledged to refrain from 
interfering in any manner with matters affecting 
labor conditions within the industry, had by this 
time grown in membership to such an extent that 
the actual control and voting strength had passed 
from the hands of the Union Operators into those 
of Non-union Operators. 

By insidious methods, the non-union member¬ 
ship succeeded in convincing the formerly better 
informed leaders of the operators in the union 
regions that the time was opportune to destroy 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

In concert, Union and Non-union Operators in¬ 
augurated a nation-wide publicity attack upon the 
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Mine Workers and what they termed unjustifiable 
wage rates. This effort was aided by certain of 
the larger railroads, headed by the Pennsylvania, 
of which General W. W. Atterbury, avowed foe of 
trade unionism, was the directing mind. 

General Atterbury’s attitude was that since the 
Pennsylvania wished to reduce wages of its shop- 
craft and other employees, the renewal of the 
wage scale with the United Mine Workers of 
America by the soft coal operators upon the same 
rates as then existed would set a precedent that 
the railroads could not well overcome. 

The Pennsylvania railroad buying practically 
all of its tremendous coal supply in the unionized 
coal fields was in consequence able to make its 
great influence felt, with the result that prior to 
March 31, 1922, the operators of Western Penn¬ 
sylvania posted notices at the mines of wage re¬ 
ductions effective April 1. The operators of the 
other unionized districts closed down their mines 
to drift with the tide. 

To preserve the economic standards of its mem¬ 
bership the Union was forced to request its mem¬ 
bers to cease work upon the expiration of the con¬ 
tract. Thus the shut-down was automatically ush¬ 
ered in March 31, 1922, throughout all unionized 
coal fields where contracts expired. 

Immediately the Non-union Operators, who had 
gained control of the National Coal Association, 
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became the backbone of the suspension and at the 
same time the beneficiaries of the high prices that 
set in for spot market coal. 

The Union Operators were easily victimized by 
the Non-union interests, who stood to reap more 
millions, the longer the Union Operators stood 
pat. 

When the shut-down was called off as a result of 
the signing of a wage agreement based upon a re¬ 
newal of all old rates and working conditions, the 
Non-union Operators had gobbled up another 
large portion of the markets, that by geography 
and other conditions rightfully belong to the 
unionized coal fields. 

The public had endured great inconvenience and 
industry was crippled. The miners had endured 
five months of privation to maintain their eco¬ 
nomic standards, withstanding successfully the ef¬ 
fort of their employers to visit upon labor the con¬ 
sequences of their own follies. Huge profits were 
reaped by operators in position to profit by the 
strike caused scarcity. Non-union fields increased 
their production and opened up additional mines. 
The vicious cycle was again complete and another 
Government investigation was ordered by the late 
President Harding. 

It found what the former commission had found 
in aggravated form, of course, because of the spec¬ 
ulative frenzy and greed which had led to still 
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further mining development. The Commission re¬ 
ported in 1923: 

“The Fact of Overdevelopment. Is stated most 
simply and most commonly by saying that, where¬ 
as the maximum annual demand for bituminous 
coal thus far, as measured by production was 
579,000,000 tons (in 1918) and for the five years 
1917-1921 averaged 516)000,000 tons, the mines are 
equipped and manned to produce from 700,000,000 
tons, at the lowest estimate, upward to more than 
800,000,000 tons of bituminous coal per year. For 
brief periods, a few days or a week at a time, pro¬ 
duction has been approximately at the peak, but 
throughout the greater part of each year, the coal 
that is required to satisfy the requirements of 
the country is produced by part-time operations 
of soft coal mines.*’ 

^“The ease with which a bituminous coal mine 
can be started has encouraged new developments. 
The railroads tapping the coal fields have com¬ 
peted for prospective tonnages from new fields, 
and by rate adjustments, have expanded markets 
for the operators on their lines. One of the early 
acts of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
to make it impossible for a railroad to refuse a 
new mine an outlet over its rails. Despite hazards 
of the occupation, there has never been a general 
lack of coal mine labor. There have always been 
jobbers and wholesalers to take over the selling of 
the coal from these new mines and to finance the 
operation, if the enterprise were not strong 
enough to undertake the marketing of its own 
product. 
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“The rules now in effect governing the distribu¬ 
tion of coal cars among the mines have encour¬ 
aged overdevelopment, for by dividing the cars 
according to capacity to produce, these rules have 
put a premium on over-capacity. Because of the 
uncertainties in coal supply experienced since 
1916, large consumers have bought coal land and 
opened many new mines. 

“There has been nothing in the history of the 
bituminous coal industry to discourage overdevel¬ 
opment save the losses sustained in the competi¬ 
tive fight for business. The lack of concentration 
of ownership of the soft coal mines—there are 
three mines to every two operating owners— 
coupled with this overdevelopment, has resulted 
not in the permanent closing of some of the mines, 
but in the operation of all more or less intermit¬ 
tently even in the dullest periods.” 

The coal commission also held: 

“The capacity in mines and mining labor is suf¬ 
ficient to produce at least 25 per cent more than 
the highest rate attained in period of peak de¬ 
mand, and if demand was spread evenly over the 
year, the overdevelopment would be even more 
pronounced. The facilities of the railroads, neces¬ 
sary to carry the coal from the mines to consum¬ 
ers have not been sufficient in the past eight years 
to transport as much coal per week as at times the 
consumers of the country wanted, and as the 
mines were able to dig and load into railroad 
cars.” 

Excepting in strike periods there never has been 
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a day in the history of the United States when 
there were not sufficient mines and miners on the 
job to supply every domestic, manufacturing and 
export demand for bituminous coal. There never 
was a coal shortage. 

But an adequate supply of bituminous coal for 
the nation’s needs always has been contingent on 
an adequate supply of railroad cars and locomo¬ 
tives and men to move them. 

Consumers have never stored coal in a manner 
comparable to the maintenance of reserve stooks 
of other necessities or even luxuries, which are 
nearly always produced far ahead of demand. 

As cool weather sets in, just when the demands 
upon the railroads for movement of the crops and 
distribution of the winter’s supply of finished 
goods is approaching the maximum, the citizen 
thinks of his coal cellar and the retail merchant 
begins to order from the mines. The mines begin 
to open and the railroad dispatcher’s wires begin 
to sing. In the past a car shortage at the mines 
was as commonplace in the autumn as the falling 
leaves on the hillsides ’round about, and as 
inevitable. 

Why was it inevitable ? There was not sufficient 
railroad equipment to take care of the peak de¬ 
mand for coal. Knowing this, every mine opera¬ 
tor was out to get all of the cars he could. His 
success depended far more upon his ability to get 
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cars at this period of the year, than anything else. 

His ability to get cars during the time of annual 
car shortage and the consequent prevalence of 
high coal prices was dependent upon his “car rat¬ 
ing. ’’ His “car rating” with the railroads was 
similar to the ordinary merchant’s credit rating 
with the wholesalers. 

“Car rating” was determined by the previous 
production record of his mine. At this time there¬ 
fore every mine was open and demanding its pro 
rata share of available car supply, always far be¬ 
low the theoretically rated capacity of the mines. 

This system of car placement could only result 
and always did, in further aggravating the car 
shortage by scattering the available cars and rail¬ 
road power among an excessive number of mines 
and over an excessive mileage of main and branch 
lines. In consequence prices soared and prac¬ 
tically all the coal companies were thus enabled 
to make profits during this season. This insured 
the continued existence of an excessive number of 
mines, and the annual recurrence of car shortage 
and high prices. The well based hope that the 
same thing would occur next fall, led operators 
to continue the excessive number of mines. 

In addition to the high prices rendered possible 
by the system of car supply at the time of peak 
demand, the operators have had it within their 
power to force suspensions of work at the expira- 
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tion of wage agreements, thus forcing consump¬ 
tion of surplus stocks of coal. These suspensions 
served a two-fold purpose of creating a seller’s 
market for coal, when stocks above ground were 
depleted, and starving the miners into acceptance 
of meager wage rates. 

This situation prevailed up to the outbreak of 
the World War and it is the reason why the wages 
of mine workers lagged behind the rates for most 
other trades and crafts. 

In all the pre-war periods, when American in¬ 
dustry was making such phenomenal progress and 
all classes were sharing in the prosperity result¬ 
ing from it, the mine worker was not geared to the 
economic cycle, because of this chronic overdevel¬ 
opment and maladjustment of transportation fa¬ 
cilities. Corporations may pile up surpluses in 
fat years for dividends in lean, but the mine 
worker has never been repaid anything for his sac¬ 
rifices in the pre-war period, when the rest of the 
country was prospering by the use of the coal , s 
he dug. ^ 

Although the railroads must shoulder a greater y 
share of the responsibility for the demoralization 
and overdevelopment of the coal industry, they 
also suffered from it. They were no better pre¬ 
pared for the coal strike of 1919 than the humblest 
domestic consumer. In 1922 many of them were 
again caught unprepared. Among them was the 
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Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, which recently 
went into receivership still carrying scars inflicted 
upon its financial structure by profiteering coal 
operators. 

What coal operators and jobbers did to rail¬ 
roads caught without coal in 1919 and 1920 will 
never be forgotten by the railroads. 

For many operators it was an opportunity not 
only to reap profits but to gamer sweet revenge 
for what the roads had done to them in the way of 
forcing railroad fuel prices below the cost of pro¬ 
duction as the price of car service. 

During 1920 operators and wholesalers, whose 
coal shipments were confiscated in transit by rail¬ 
roads, which were without fuel after the 1919 
strike and faced a peak general freight move¬ 
ment, charged the roads as high as $8.00 per ton, 
when the roads held contracts for the same kind of 
coal around $2.35. 

It was this sort of thing that finally led the 
great financial interests back of the railroads to 
open their purses in 1923 to the tune of over 
$1,000,000,000 for new equipment, and scores of 
millions for repairs of old rolling stock. 

This decision of the financial powers was mir¬ 
rored in the program adopted by the American 
Railway Association at New York on April 5, 
1923. Assured of the necessary equipment, the 
Association adopted a definite plan to correlate 
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the movement of all regular and seasonal freight, 
with special reference to the supply of an ade¬ 
quate number of coal cars at all times. 

The program adopted follows: 

1. To reduce to 5 per cent of the total equip¬ 
ment of the country the number of cars awaiting 
repairs on October 1, 1923. 

2. To reduce, for the country as a whole, the 
number of locomotives awaiting heavy repairs to 
15 per cent by October 1, 1923. 

3. To complete coal storage requirements of 
the railroads by September 1 so that thereafter 
equipment and other transportation facilities may 
be used to the greatest extent for commercial coal 
necessities. 

4. To increase the loading of all cars to maxi¬ 
mum capacity in an effort to bring the average 
loading to 30 tons per car for the entire country. 

5. To increase the mileage per car per day to 
an average of 30 for the entire country. 

6. To restrict to a minimum the use of power 
and equipment for railroad construction and 
maintenance purchases after September 1. 

7. To impress upon all interested, the necessity 
for early movement of coal and ore via the lakes 
in the largest possible quantity. 

8. To bring about the prosecution of road con¬ 
struction work as early in the season as possible, 
in order that equipment may be available for the 
larger movement of seasonal commodities. 

There were many predictions following an- 
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nouncement of this plan that the railroads were 
merely bluffing and that the usual winter car 
shortage would occur, but to the surprise of the 
speculative elements within the coal industry, the 
railroads actually accomplished more than they 
set out to do; with the result that since 1923 there 
has existed at no time a car shortage that would 
in any way tend to create a coal shortage in a 
single section of the country, to say nothing of 
aiding or excusing an increased coal price. 

This unprecedented functioning of the railroads 
in the coal fields has proved that all estimates of 
the United States Coal Commission and other in¬ 
vestigators as to the overdevelopment of the coal 
industry were far too low. With a sufficient car 
supply, the potential production was soon found 
to be around 40 per cent over peak demand. 

The achievement of the railroads has already 
precipitated a struggle between operators that 
bids fair to become the fiercest in the history of 
the coal business. Cut-throat competition is a 
mild phrase to apply to it. 

The Non-union fields further removed from the 
larger centers of consumption than the unionized 
mines of the central competitive field, and there¬ 
fore handicapped by higher freight rates have cut 
wages and coal prices to the bone in the hope of 
winning the markets heretofore supplied by Union 
coal. 
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With an adequate coal supply neither the Non¬ 
union nor the Union operator can hope for the 
high prices caused by the annual car shortage. 
With a three year wage agreement in the Union 
fields, which forestalls strikes and leaves no hope 
to the Non-union operator of profiteering at the 
expense of the Union fields during suspensions, 
the Non-union interests have undertaken to bank¬ 
rupt the operators of the Union fields. But in so 
doing they are gradually bankrupting themselves, 
in the vain effort to overcome geography by sell¬ 
ing enslaved man-power in competition with coal. 
At the same time the struggle in the Union fields 
is slowly weeding out uneconomic mines, obsolete 
equipment and incompetent management. Exact¬ 
ly as was foreseen by the United Mine Workers, 
the law of supply and demand, now that it can 
function because strikes and car shortages have 
been eliminated and no longer serve as props for 
the unsound parts of the industry, is working a 
cure. 

The overdevelopment of the coal business, 
which all the tribunals have agreed is its basic ill, 
is on the way to elimination. 

Naturally this competition, ruinous to all but 
the strongest and most efficient coal companies, is 
reflected in a widespread demand from the more 
adversely affected operators for a wage reduction 
in the Union fields. 
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The United Mine Workers of America, speaking 
not only for its own membership, but indirectly 
shielding the serf labor of the Non-union fields 
from further cuts, which would instantly follow a 
reduction in the Union fields, of course rejects any 
such uneconomic proposal. 

It rejects the mere suggestion, not only in the 
interests of ite own members, but in the interests 
of the industry itself. A wage reduction would 
serve only to prolong the maladies of the indus¬ 
try, while sacrificing the rights of the miners. 

The men in the mines, as has been shown in 
this chapter, have not the slightest responsibility 
for the conditions which have brought inefficient 
operators face to face with the inevitable. They 
are under no obligation to rescue them from the 
consequences of their own practices. 
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FAIR WAGES—THE AMERICAN CITADEL 

Pbimabily the United Mine Workers of Amer¬ 
ica insists upon the maintenance of the wage 
standards, guaranteed by the existing contractual 
relations in the industry, in the interests of its 
own membership. It is acting in that respect ex¬ 
actly as any other individual, organization, or cor¬ 
poration would do under like circumstances. The 
theory of our system of free enterprise is that the 
ultimate prosperity of all is best assured by the 
utmost endeavor of each to better his own condi¬ 
tion. Trade unionism is an integral part of the 
existing system of industry first called by its 
critics capitalism. The word once used in re¬ 
proach has in these times been adopted with pride 
by the advocates and defenders of the system, as 
was the case in regard to great religious sects 
and political parties, which adopted as badges of 
honor the names first hurled at them as epithets. 

Distrust and hostility toward the business sys¬ 
tem wane as it is becoming better understood how 
the general prosperity and individual and family 
welfare of modern peoples has been increased by 
the use of capital in production to multiply the 
productive power of man’s labor, whether of hand 
or brain. Trade unionism is a phenomenon of 
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capitalism quite similar to the corporation. One 
is essentially a pooling of labor for purposes of 
common action in production and in sales. The 
other is a pooling of capital for exactly the same 
purposes. The economic aims of both ar© iden¬ 
tical—gain. 

The strange survival of pre-capitalist mentality 
that makes so many persons subconsciously resent 
high wages for workingmen, or action by work¬ 
ingmen. to better their condition, while lauding 
exactly similar efforts by capital to get more 
profits and avoid losses, is back of these demands 
that labor act upon other motives, than are ex¬ 
pected of capital and voluntarily sacrifice its 
wages to increase the profits of others. It is the 
feudal mind speaking in a capitalist age. 

But in insisting on the maintenance of an Amer¬ 
ican wage standard in the coal fields the United 
Mine Workers is also doing its part, probably 
more than its part, to force a reorganization of 
the basic industry of the country upon scientific 
and efficient lines. The maintenance of these rates 
will accelerate the operation of natural economic 
laws, which will in time eliminate uneconomic 
mines, obsolete equipment and incompetent man¬ 
agement. 

Any concession of wage reductions will serve to 
delay this process of reorganization, by enabling 
the unfit to hold out a little longer. 
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Granted this pound of flesh, they may for a 
little while continue to sell their ^economically 
produced coal, because of this concealed subsidy, 
sacrificed to them out of the family budgets of 
the wage earners. 

The writer has stated this before in this book. 
It seems to need constant restatement. It is no 
new discovery. 

Here is how they said it in 1886 in a joint state¬ 
ment signed by operators and miners who issued 
a call for a get-together meeting for the purpose 
of adjusting market and mining prices in such a 
way as to avoid strikes and lockouts and stabilize 
the industry: 

“It is also equally true that the widespread de¬ 
pression of business, the overproduction of coal 
and the consequent severe competition have 
caused the capital invested in mines to yield little 
or no profitable returns. The constant reductions 
of wages that have lately taken place have afford¬ 
ed no relief to capital, and, indeed, have but tend¬ 
ed to increase its embarrassments. Any reduction 
in labor in any coal field usually necessitates and 
generates a corresponding reduction in every 
other competitive coal field. If the price of labor 
in the United States was uniformly raised to the 
standard of three years ago the employers of la¬ 
bor would occupy to each other the same relative 
position in point of competition as at present. 
Such an advance would prove beneficial to their 
interests, as it would materially help to remove 
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the present discontent of the miners in their 
employment. ” 

Finally in its refusal to countenance any back¬ 
ward step on the wage question the United Mine 
Workers of America is doing its part to main¬ 
tain the general prosperity of the United States 
and all the people in it. 

Nothing is more significant of the revolution in 
economic thinking and methods of study, that has 
followed the swing of economic thought toward 
the study of the science from the consumption 
standpoint, and from the accumulation of accurate 
statistical measurements of the national income 
and consumption of goods, than the change in at¬ 
titude on the wage question. 

That the purchasing power of the American 
masses is the pivot upon which our whole eco¬ 
nomic system turns, and that a reduction in that 
purchasing power is instantly registered, not only 
in the distress of the masses but the shrinkage of 
profits and the destruction of capital values, has 
become so evident in the post-war period that it is 
becoming quite difficult to find advocates of the 
low wage theories, formerly so popular among 
financiers and industrial management. 

One needs only to turn to the daily press, even 
to the daily financial papers and the circulars of 
the greater banks, to note this change. 

In every discussion of business prospects now, 
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the rate of employment is featured and every gain 
in employment is noted as an augury of better 
business, because of the increased purchasing 
power that it implies. 

If a wage cut is noted, the attempt is always 
made to minimize its effect upon the prospects of 
business by arguments to show that this particu¬ 
lar class of wages is higher than the general level. 
Seldom is it argued now that a reduction of the 
general level would be beneficial. 

In defense of any cut, it is argued that by a 
balancing process, not only the labor affected, but 
all labor, may expect a renewed advance toward 
higher levels yet. 

The professional enemies of organized labor, 
the open shop organizations, say next to nothing 
now about lower wages. Only a few years ago it 
was their great selling argument. Cities which 
have been long noted for the open shop proclivi¬ 
ties of their chambers of commerce, among them 
Los Angeles, no longer advertise to the world that 
they have low wage rates. Capital it seems can 
no longer be lured to low wage co mmuni ties, be¬ 
cause capital is becoming ever more concerned 
with selling what it produces, and it knows that 
its sales will be restricted in low wage markets. 

Perhaps it is in the advertising field that this 
revolution in economic thought can be seen best. 

Advertising under modern conditions has be- 
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come almost the life of great new industries, that 
have sprung up as a result of recent advances of 
science. Advertising is no longer a mere mode of 
selling. It has become an instrument for the edu¬ 
cation of the people into new desires and demands. 
In seeking customers, the newspapers and adver¬ 
tising agencies themselves have become great ad¬ 
vertisers of their market areas. What do they 
feature most—the pay-rolls and high wages of the 
industries in their cities and states. 

Not only has American economic thought and 
business practice swung around to the high wage 
theory, but American domestic and foreign gov¬ 
ernmental policies are more and more in tune 
with it. 

The working people are admonished almost 
daily by statesmen and the newspapers of the high 
wage rates here, as compared to those abroad. We 
have been shown in tables and diagrams how the 
higher wage rate of the American worker is ac¬ 
counted for by the greater amount of power per 
man employed in moving the machinery with 
which he works, and how the wage rates of the 
various countries compare to the amount of cap¬ 
ital per worker invested. 

In all these studies it is assumed as a matter of 
course, that the worker not only is entitled to 
share in this greater production, but it is also 
admitted that if he did not share in such a manner 
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that he could as a consumer help to adequately 
dispose of the product, the whole system would 
crash to pieces. 

Almost unanimous recognition of these facts, 
which a generation ago were pooh-poohed by 
Gradgrind economists and scouted as trade union 
heresies, has so colored our political activities that 
Congress passed the recent immigration restric¬ 
tion law by an overwhelming majority. Fifty 
years ago business interests almost succeeded in 
defeating labor’s demand for the exclusion of 
Chinese coolie labor and the economists of that 
day denounced the effort to maintain a high wage 
standard as economic suicide. 

In the matter of wages, the prosperity of the 
United States today in contrast to the crippled in¬ 
dustries of the nations, which cling to the low 
wage fallacies is the crag of fact against which 
all the theories of a contrary nature have been 
broken to bits. 

High paid American skilled labor can sell its 
machine-made wares in China and Japan. Our 
exports of manufactures have been steadily in¬ 
creasing in competition with the cheapest labor 
in the world. 

Our foreign trade experts tell us that the cheap 
labor countries will never catch us, as long as we 
keep our lead in the method we have inaugurated 
—mass production. Mass production can only be 
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maintained by a purchasing power in the home 
market sufficient to make it possible. 

Yet in the face of this almost universal recog¬ 
nition of the vital importance of maintaining 
American purchasing power in order to keep up 
our productive pace, it is proposed to inaugurate 
a cheap labor system in the industry upon which 
all the others depend—the mining of coal. The 
absurdity, nay the effrontery of the demand is 
staggering—when it is examined in the light of 
what is happening in every other department of 
industry and in home and foreign trade. 

Not only is the business world becoming sold 
on fair wages because they make a good market: 
Scores of great industries have found, in the in¬ 
creased wages of the workers and the savings 
that they have accumulated, the source from 
which they have obtained immense amounts of 
capital for extensions and betterment of plant. 
The public utility companies have fairly swamped 
us with accounts of how they have converted 
thousands of working men into capitalists by sell¬ 
ing them stock or bonds. 

The magazines reek with accounts of stock and 
bond sales to employees and stories of increased 
savings deposits, industrial insurance and build¬ 
ing and loan investments. To mention the atti¬ 
tude of the automobile, movie or radio industries 
toward the wage question is absolutely superflu- 
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ous. Where would they be in a cheap labor 
country? All we need to do is to turn our eyes 
abroad and see. 

It is significant that very little mention of the 
soft coal mining territory has been made in all 
the stories of increased savings and worker cap¬ 
italists. Can industry maintain the new pace and 
pursue the inviting adventures upon which it is 
embarked, if underneath this glittering structure 
lies a basic industry coolieized by cheap labor coal 
magnates? 

The United Mine Workers would be false not 
only to itself, but a traitor to the future of 
America, if it allowed this great industry to fade 
out of the American picture and, by its maladjust¬ 
ment to the rest of the industrial machine, halt the 
progress now being made toward a substantial de¬ 
gree of industrial democracy. 

For rest assured that if the mining industry be 
long kept out of pace with the rest of America, 
out of gear with the big machine, it will slow up 
the whole works. The industrial system is too 
closely interdependent to admit of such incon¬ 
gruities being long maintained. 

Within itself the coal industry feels the evils of 
such a maladjustment. The primitive serfdom of 
the non-union fields is holding back the unionized 
areas, just as the entire industry would react no¬ 
on the rest of the business world, if it should 
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submit to the wage cutting forays planned by the 
enemies of the Union. 

The dominant American idea on the wage ques¬ 
tion nowadays is well summed up in the following 
story from the front page of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, a newspaper that organized labor has 
had no reason to consider an ally, and which has 
on occasions fought labor policies. The story is 
interesting for another reason. It consists very 
largely of quotations from Mr. Slason Thompson, 
a spokesman for railway executives, who in com¬ 
paratively recent times was conspicuous for his 
assaults upon the unions of railway employes and 
their rates of wages. Mr. Thompson has at¬ 
tributed nearly every ill that the railroads have 
complained about—and Heaven knows they have 
been complaining unceasingly for the past ten 
years—to the increased wages paid to railroad 
employees since the war: 

“WOULD WAGES LED BY THOSE IN THE 

U. S. A. 

By Abthub Evans 

“Average rates in the United States, measured 
in the food they will buy, are now more than twice 
as high as those in London, three times greater 
than in Paris, and nearly five times greater than 
in Rome, Madrid and Vienna. They are nearly 
three times greater than in Norway, Sweden and 
Holland. 
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“The computations are those of the British 
ministry of labor, which in a publication just re¬ 
ceived presents a study of real wages in sixteen 
cities, most of them world capitals. In the United 
States, the wage study was made in Philadelphia. 
The real wage is defined as the comparative pur¬ 
chasing power of money wages. 

“Table Shows Average 

“The general average as related to food only 
is as follows, London being used as the base, 100: 


City Av. real wage 

London .*.... .100 

Amsterdam, Holland . 85 

Berlin, Germany. 63 

Brussels, Belgium. 54 

Lisbon, Portugal. 29 

Madrid, Spain. 48 

Milan, Italy. 50 

Oslo, Norway. 80 

Ottawa, Canada. 164 

Paris, France. 74 

PHILADELPHIA . 221 

Prague, Czechoslovakia. 57 

Rome, Italy. 48 

Stockholm, Sweden. 80 

Sydney, Australia. 144 

Vienna, Austria. 46 


“In commenting on this, Slason Thompson, 
railway statistician, in a bulletin says: ‘Our 
whole industrial structure today rests on the vast 
difference between the wage rate in America 
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and that shown in the table, to say nothing of the 
wage scale in China, India and Japan. 

“ ‘Our Wage Scale a Citadel 

“ ‘With the wage scale of, say, Italy prevailing 
in the United States, the pay roll of American 
railways would be less than one billion, instead of 
nearly three billion dollars a year. But along 
with such a cut would go the revenues of every 
other industry in the United States and our bank¬ 
rupt courts would be working overtime. The 
whole scale of our living costs would be scrapped. 
Our wage scale is the citadel of our Washington¬ 
ian isolation, beyond the power of princes, poli¬ 
ticians or pacifists to tear down/ 99 

This American citadel in the coal industry was 
built by the United Mine Workers of America, 
who have not only defended Americanism in the 
mines, but have been the only potent force to 
make Americans out of workers brought in by 
operators, who vainly hoped to use them to de¬ 
stroy this citadel of American wages. 

It is interesting to note that the position that 
labor has maintained on this question for over 50 
years has been indorsed by eminent engineers, 
who have pointed out that cheap labor is never 
cheap. 

When the old guard of open shop fanatics in 
the spring of 1923 raised the old cry of labor 
shortage and demanded that the gates be opened 
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again to unrestricted immigration, they got little 
or no encouragement from the men who plan in¬ 
dustry and who can calculate its costs. Almost 
universally these men urged that the labor short¬ 
age, if any, and there wasn’t any, be met by the 
more extensive use of machinery. One thinker 
pointed out that what the shortsighted employer 
really wished to do was not to bring in men as 
men or as future citizens of America, but to im¬ 
port them as power units. He showed that from 
the standpoint of mere unskilled power gen¬ 
erators, men are inefficient and the most expensive 
little engines known. They burn wheat, meat and 
sugar, not coal or oil. In the last analysis, it is 
just this thing of trying to use men as power 
units, and to think of them that way, that the 
United Mine Workers of America is fighting when 
it opposes wage reductions. It knows that men 
are being used as donkey engines in the Non-union 
coal fields and it does not purpose to let that sys¬ 
tem spread. 

When the United Mine Workers of America de¬ 
clares that it will take no backward step, this 
great Union speaks in unison with the heart beats 
of America, and puts into economic language the 
very essence of the American spirit. 
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Eveby agency of industrial research that has in¬ 
vestigated the bituminous coal mining industry, 
the operation of the mines as it involves the 
miner, his work and the management directing 
the working force, has unqualifiedly condemned 
the hit-and-miss methods now in vogue. Investi¬ 
gators are in accord that ancient and bad order 
equipment is the rule. 

The inefficiency and incompetence of superin¬ 
tendents and mine bosses as regards the correla¬ 
tion of mine operation, is a plague of the industry. 
The United States Coal Commission, appointed by 
the late President Harding, was forced from the 
facts obtained to state this frankly and forcibly. 

In almost every industry, save coal, the man¬ 
agement is ever on the alert to investigate new 
methods, to plan new systems of operation and in¬ 
stall new machines; recognizing that failure to 
keep in the van with those who are availing them¬ 
selves of every new process or improvement in 
equipment, means their ultimate elimination as 
active competitors in their line. 

In coal mining, as it is carried on at the larger 
number of commercial coal mines, the pinch of 
ancient and bad order equipment must have effec- 
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tively put the average operator out of the run¬ 
ning, before any attempt is made to study mine 
management problems. So long as the mines can 
operate and earn any sort of a profit, the let well 
enough alone policy is permitted to continue, the 
average operator resting serenely in the hope that 
a market with a fat margin will shortly prevail. 

When a mine, due to lack of efficient equipment, 
goes completely down; when the fatal day arrives 
when competition can no longer be met at produc¬ 
tion cost figures, the affected operator usually 
contents himself by damning the Union; the exist¬ 
ing wage scales and working conditions. 

It is not difficult, as a rule, for the affected 
operator to look around and find his competitors, 
who continue to operate, paying the same wages 
and observing the same working conditions that 
prevail at his property, but to undertake a pains¬ 
taking investigation, to develop a knowledge of 
the equipment and management methods em¬ 
ployed, requires more than slight observation and 
gueBs work, and beyond this “easy way” too 
many operators do not care to tread. This type 
operator is the “go-getter” when margins are 
wide and even the highest of the higher cost mines 
can find an outlet in a seller’s market, but in a 
slump, he is completely dumped, down and out. 

The great majority of bituminous operators are 
of this type. Their properties have been de- 
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veloped from a standpoint of economy in getting 
to the coal. Not how completely, but how cheap¬ 
ly, has been the ruling passion with this type of 
business genius. He feels perfectly competent to 
discuss basic economics in the light of his business 
experience and acumen. His dwarfed vision can¬ 
not protrude beyond mine wages and working con¬ 
ditions, as the sole and responsible factor, im¬ 
peding his success as an operator. 

Mining engineers, informed coal operators and 
officials of the Federal Government know full well 
the deficiencies of bituminous mine management. 
Addressing the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, meeting in New York, 
Feb. 17, 1920, Herbert Hoover said: 

“Many of the problems of this industrial rela¬ 
tionship involve large engineering problems as an 
instance of which I know of no better example 
than the issue ... in connection with the soft 
coal industry. Broadly, here is an industry func¬ 
tioning badly from an engineering and conse¬ 
quently from an economic and human standpoint. 
Owing to the intermitteney of production, sea¬ 
sonal and local, this industry has been equipped 
to a peak load of 25 to 30 per cent over the aver¬ 
age load. It has been provided with a 25 to 30 
per cent larger labor complement than it would re¬ 
quire if continuous operation could be brought 
about . . . There lies in this intermitteney not 
only a long train of human misery through inter¬ 
mittent employment, but the economic loss to the 
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community of over 100,000 workers who could be 
applied to other production, and the cost of coal 
could be reduced to the consumer. This inter- 
mittency lies at the root of the last strike in the 
attempt of the employees to secure an equal divi¬ 
sion among themselves of this partial employ¬ 
ment at a wage that could meet their view of a 
living return on full employment.” 


It was fitting indeed that Secretary Hoover, a 
mining engineer, should bring to the national at¬ 
tention the deplorable state of management with¬ 
in the bituminous coal industry, that is not only 
costly to the public as a result of universal de¬ 
fectiveness, but is also a burden and drawback to 
the thousands of men, who not by choice, but due 
to economic pressure have been forced into the 
work of mining coal. For let it be understood 
that if opportunities of employment were avail¬ 
able, it would not be a difficult matter to solve the 
problem of an excess number of coal miners. The 
problem would be to man enough mines. 

Excepting strike periods, with adequate trans-' 
portation facilities available, there will never be 
bituminous coal shortage, 
ffie entire problem of distribution of coal to the" 
trade hinges on transportation. 

What is true of above ground distribution of 
coal is equally true of underground production of 
coal. Every agency of mining coal underground 
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is held up when mine transportation facilities fail 
to meet the haulage problem of immediately dis¬ 
patching empty cars to the miner and gathering 
loads ready for the hoist. No unit of the work of 
coal mining can register effectively beyond the 
pace set by the underground transportation. 

Hugh Archbald, a mining engineer, in his book 
“The Four Hour Day in Coal,” states the case 
precisely: 

“Distinctly mining is a transportation problem 
underground; a problem of transportation with 
increasing distances and one whose terminal is 
always advancing. Only 15 per cent of men 
underground are employed in transportation, but 
the manner in which their work is conducted 
affects the 75 per cent who are the miners, and 
who get their pay from the coal loaded into mine 
cars.” 

The findings of the United States Coal Com¬ 
mission agree with Mr. Archbald’s statement that 
transportation is the all-important factor. To 
quote from the report of the Commission: 

“The problem in every mine resolves itself in 
its primary aims into the necessity of providing 
the required number of empty cars to each miner 
at the time he needs them and hauling the full 
cars to the parting, and from there to the bottom 
or to the tipple and returning the empties into the 
mine without permitting congestion at any point, 
the number of miners to be regulated by the pro- 
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duction required. The problem can be solved in 
each case by determination of the faots by 
thorough analysis, not of costs, but of actual time 
and the installation of a plan with provision for 
its effective operation. ’ ’ 

Due to the inefficiencies of mine transportation 
in average bituminous coal mines, the miners actu¬ 
ally engaged in coal loading are compelled, ac¬ 
cording to records available, to lose from one- 
fifth to one-third of each working day that the 
mine operates, waiting for coal cars into which 
to load the coal they have already mined and 
shot down. 

Industrial efficiency experts who are ever wont 
to blame the employee for his indifferent attitude 
towards his job, always ready to shield an em¬ 
ployer because of the natural bias of their pro¬ 
fession, many of whom have during periods of 
mine wage negotiations thundered loud in de¬ 
nouncing the miners’ radicalism, will hardly main¬ 
tain that a piece worker should be regularly sub¬ 
jected to such a contingency. 

The coal miner has no say in regulating under¬ 
ground transportation. He is always at the mercy 
of the management. If the management is aver¬ 
age he enjoys average loading opportunities, if 
the management is bad, his earning power is de¬ 
creased in proportion to the inefficiency at that 
particular mine. 
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The United States Coal Commission's engineers 
place the responsibility on the mine management, 
when in their report they assert: 

“As a matter of fact, the determination of the 
correct number of mine cars that shonld be avail¬ 
able at any particular mine to transport the coal 
from the face to the tipple has been given extraor¬ 
dinarily small consideration from an engineering 
standpoint. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that the management of most of the mines visited 
could be induced to discuss or explain in concrete 
figures their method of determination of the 

f jroper number of mine cars for their own partiou- 
ar mine. 

“Because of these facts, the management in the 
great majority of cases iB largely governed by the 
rule of thumb that if, with plenty of labor and 
barring exceptional accidents, there are tipple de¬ 
lays due to ‘No loads', buy another bunch of 
cars, but if the tipple continues to operate steadily 
there are plenty of mine cars regardless of how 
much the miners and foreman may call for more. 

“Whether the problem is simple or not, as 
viewed from the standpoint of movement of ma¬ 
terial in other industries, underground haulage 
cannot be expected to run itself and this is prac¬ 
tically the condition of operation in the majority 
of mines visited, notwithstanding the fact that 
these mines were among the best in the various 
regions studied. Generally the foreman is not 
equipped by training to handle the transportation 
systematically. Even when he has the training 
it is of but little use for he cannot spare sufficient 
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time from his other duties to properly direct 
haulage. 

“The condition in underground haulage exists, 
as has been illustrated, because fundamentally 
there is still lacking an appreciation of the neces¬ 
sity for keen analysis in each individual min e of 
all of the different variables, and a failure to see 
the need for the installation and the operating 
maintenance of routine plans which may involve 
the employment of a clerk and a little paper work, 
a thing abhorrent to the old-fashioned mining 
official. 

“The effect of improved underground manage¬ 
ment on the miners is strikingly illustrated by 
comparison of two mines thirty miles apart, same 
district, same seam, similar physical conditions, 
similar railroad car supply, both union mines. 
In the one, plenty of miners are available at all 
times; in the other, such scarcity that the mine is 
running only at part production. The difference 
lies in the methods of managing the underground 
operations, the distribution of mine cars, the co¬ 
ordination of cutting machines, handling of the 
dead work, supervision of company men. And 
yet this better managed mine, and in fact even the 
larger and better equipped mines throughout the 
various fields are found, at least in underground 
methods, to be generally backward in comparison 
with management progress in some of the other 
major lines of industry. ’ ’ 

The field engineers of the Coal Commission re¬ 
ported a personal investigation in six different 
mines covering a period of eight days with regard 
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to the effect of irregular supply of empties upon 
the work of the individual loader. 

The results of the survey as reported in the 
Commission’s findings are summed up thus: 

“The maximum time lost by any of the loaders 
noted was two hours and forty-five minutes in an 
eight-hour day and the minimum time seventeen 
minutes. The average time lost was one hour and 
fifty minutes, representing 23% of an eight hour 
day.” 

The report further noted: 

“That the miner’s time of loading his indi¬ 
vidual car was fairly uniform, but that the time 
between their delivery to him increased from the 
first to the last. There was no particular plan or 
schedule of delivery of these cars, and the miner 
never knew in advance whether he would get a car 
in ten minutes or two hours after his loaded one 
had been pulled.” 

Excerpts above quoted from the Coal Commis¬ 
sion’s report might indicate that the mine workers 
had a friend at court, when the mines investi¬ 
gated were selected, as well as when the findings 
were moulded into a concrete report 

However, that is not the way things happen in 
investigations and reporting by public commis¬ 
sions. The experts from the nature of the case 
are men whose associations have not been with 
labor. 
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The detailed report of underground manage* 
ment in bituminous ooal mines was prepared by 
Sanford E. Thompson of the Thompson &Lichtner 
Company of Boston, in consultation with Howard 
N. Eavenson, and assisted by George T. Haldeman 
under the direction of C. E. Lesher and Raymond 
A. Walter, engineers of the Commission. 

Mr. C. E. Lesher, who was the directing force 
behind the investigation, during the year of 1922, 
edited Coal Age, a coal trade publication, pub¬ 
lished in New York. At the outset of the 1922 
strike, Mr. Lesher became the spokesman of a 
group of eastern operators; and moved to Chi¬ 
cago, where publicity could be disseminated with 
greater dispatch and a wider field could be served 
hot off the griddle. 

From April to August of 1922, the duration of 
the strike, the editorial pages of Coal Age teemed 
with denunciatory editorials against the Mine 
Workers * Uniop. That the Union by its insistence 
upon the maintenance of the prevailing wage 
rates was throttling the progress of American 
enterprise became the slogan which Mr. Lesher 
worked into editorial rampages, which in turn 
were circulated to all classes of publications. 

Commenting on the strike in the April 13th, 
1922 issue of Coal Age, Mr. Lesher grasped the 
issue, stated the reasons, declared the principles 
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and forecast the defeat of the Union. The edi¬ 
torial in part follows: 

* ‘It would have been fatal to the strength and 
prestige of the International miners’ organization 
among its own members to have tamely submitted 
to a wage reduction. Having made a series of 
demands upon the operators and having been ad¬ 
vised that those demands would not be granted, 
and knowing full well that the counter demands 
of the operators for reductions in wages must fin¬ 
ally be met, the union has adopted a policy of sav¬ 
ing what best it can out of the situation and has 
made the continuance of the national wage settle¬ 
ment through a Central Competitive Field Agree¬ 
ment the main issue. 

“The strike is the logical course for the Union 
when what it wants is refused. The officers of 
the United Mine Workers know full well that their 
hope of maintaining control lies in exerting the 
‘full economic strength’ of the Union on some 
issue. To have retreated without a show of 
strength would have spelled the downfall of the 
officers. Better from their standpoint to have an 
organized strike with the leaders leading than to 
have what must most certainly have come about 
otherwise—unauthorized outlaw strikes, with 
leaders helpless and protesting. 

“It is conceivable that under different leader¬ 
ship the United Mine Workers could have weath¬ 
ered this storm without resorting to the strike. 
Such a large percentage of radical membership 
as was revealed at the Indianapolis meeting in 
February would have made such an attempt haz- 
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ardous, however. Few outside of the coal indus¬ 
try appreciate how great a change has taken place 
in the Union in the past few years. From a con¬ 
structive force it is becoming a destructive 
agency. With small regard for the public and 
none for the capital invested in the industry, it 
seeks control of the whole industry. John Lewis, 
reputed to be a conservative, has been obliged to 
outradical the radical to maintain his position.” 

By early August, Mr. Lesher had forgotten all 
about the early declaration of principles and the 
issues involved and in lieu thereof subjected a 
straw man, supposed to be the writer, to a per¬ 
sonal attack. During all this period from April 
until August the leaders of the United Mine 
Workers had repeatedly asserted in public state¬ 
ments and in conference with the authorities at 
Washington, as well as with state officials, that 
the condition of the coal trade, the irregularity 
of employment, and the inefficiency of the mines, 
precluded the possibility of considering a wage 
reduction. 

It was impossible during those days for Mr. 
Lesher to comprehend the inefficiencies of mine 
management charged by the United Mine Work¬ 
ers. He could not see then, as he now sees, that a 
30 per cent reduction in mining costs could be 
brought about through the proper development of 
mines and the utilization of available modern 
equipment, under capable management. For 
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never once during the entire period of five months 
did Mr. Lesher offer such information to oper¬ 
ators, miners or public. 

The following editorial in part will give an 
understanding of Mr. Lesher’s zeal in his work 
of deflating mine wages: 

“The miners will return to work when John L. 
Lewis permits. He arrogantly defies any one to 
get his miners to dig coal until he says the word. 
The strength of his position lies in his appeal to 
the men to preserve their organization, the United 
Mine Workers, at any cost of suffering or dep¬ 
rivation. 

“He has taken the position that to follow any 
but his policy would mean the disintegration of 
the Union. On this basis he has held his followers 
in line, despite the fiercest kind of internal dis¬ 
putes. John L. Lewis will permit the miners to 
work when his terms are met. 

“Or, the miners will return to work when a force 
superior to John L. Lewis compels him to abandon 
his high and mighty attitude—drives him from his 
rule or ruin policy. From January to the middle 
of July the two parties—miners and operators— 
had a free hand. In that time splendid oppor¬ 
tunities one after another were lost by the oper¬ 
ators nationally to educate the public and mobilize 
public opinion in the direction of a sane settle¬ 
ment of the issues. The anthracite operators and 
those groups of soft-coal producers, who, 
struggling alone, have built up a clear record must 
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suffer now for the lack of united national direc¬ 
tion. The administration passed up the oppor¬ 
tunity two months ago to set before the people in 
words as clarion clear as it now takes up the twin 
coal and rail strikes, the untenable position of the 
miners' union in the anthracite situation when, 
lengthy negotiations having failed, the operators 
made offer of unqualified arbitration and the 
miners refused. 

“Let us forget the lost opportunities and con¬ 
centrate on the one remaining—to direct every 
energy toward breaking the strangle hold of John 
L. Lewis on this country. The one force that can 
now bring this about is public opinion. We were 
not half-hearted in our criticism of the adminis¬ 
tration as a conciliator labt month. We will not 
be half-hearted in our support of it now that the 
President has taken charge of the coal strike in 
behalf of the American people. It will never be 
known whether the bituminous coal operators un¬ 
aided could have reached an agreement with the 
Union. Whatever the ending now may be, it will 
result from the pressure of public opinion gener¬ 
ated by Mr. Harding. He has squarely met the 
call for protection of those who are willing to 
work. He is now mobilizing public opinion and 
when the time is ripe he will throw it into action." 

So thoroughly sold was Mr. Lesher on the 
theory that the prosperity of the nation could only 
be preserved by an immediate wage reduction in 
the bituminous coal fields that even after the 
strike terminated, after an agreement had been 
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negotiated by states continuing the old wage scale, 
he refused to conceal his disappointment. 

With the bituminous mines back in operation, 
Mr. Lesher said in the issue of Coal Age of Aug¬ 
ust 31, 1922, under the heading 

“KING LEWIS I. 

“Mr. Lewis demands in the hard coal region a 
contract to run until March 31, 1924. To the ob¬ 
jection of the operators he perhaps said: ‘Let 
that not worry you. The price of mining bitu¬ 
minous coal is not coming down. I have the soft 
coal men wrapped around my little finger . 9 

“Or as a peroration: ‘They told me I could 
not do it. College professors, economists, busi¬ 
ness men, my best friends and advisers said it 
was folly to undertake a strike this year, to try 
to hold miners' wages up to the post-war heights. 
But, gentlemen, I have done it.* Can't you just 
hear the rumble of that basso voice and see the 
shake of that magnificent mane ? What an auto¬ 
biography John L. Lewis could write today." 

After reading the surrender of the coal oper¬ 
ators as written by Mr. Lesher, the average mind 
would quickly give assent to the fact that the coal 
operators were doomed financially and that as a 
result all the people were to be made to suffer, 
all due to an arrogant labor leader at the head of 
a radical labor union, who had strong-armed the 
nation into a continuation of wages and working 
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conditions destined in the end to disjoint our eco¬ 
nomic structure. 

If the reader of Coal Age of that issue was 
persistent in his magazine perusals, the gloom 
would be short lived, however, for in the same 
issue, the following editorial appeared under the 
title: 

“WHAT OF THE BUSINESS REVIVAL? 

“Prices and wages are going up. Every indi¬ 
cation is for a busy and prosperous winter. Talk 
of business revival is in the air . . . The Steel 
corporation has increased wages 20 per cent . . . 

“Liquidation of wages and prices has been 
stopped for the time being.’* 

The attitude of Mr. Lesher during the 1922 
strike period publicly expressed in his editorial 
writings, would indicate that the United Mine 
Workers could expect little from him under an 
investigation largely designed to reveal their in¬ 
efficiency, at their daily tasks. Consequently 
when all these faults of management are dis¬ 
covered and reported under the direction of Mr. 
Lesher, the public can safely believe that the de¬ 
plorable and inefficient state of mine manage¬ 
ment, publicly charged by the Union for years, 
has been but mildly stated in the Commission’s 
findings. 
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Throughout the engineer’s report, in every in¬ 
vestigation conducted, the miners’ charges of 
gross incompetence are vindicated. 

The following is an excerpt from the engineers ’ 
report on a sample mine observed: 

“Approximately 6,000 tons of coal were hoisted 
and dumped at this tipple on the day observed, 
and although this was a relatively high day’s 
production for the min e in question, and consid¬ 
ered to be its maximum, it shows the tipple to 
have been operating at only 81% of its capacity. 
The loss of 84 cars, or 360 tons production, due 
to major mechanical difficulties is a type of loss 
that cannot be entirely eliminated in any type of 
machinery subjected to the severe usage that 
tipple and hoisting equipment undergo, and a cer¬ 
tain amount thereof must be allowed for in tipple 
design. 

“The loss of 157 cars or 670 tons production 
was, however, due to a type of mechanical diffi¬ 
culty which occurred over and over again, day 
after day, viz., the incomplete dumping of the car 
at the first attempt. Yet no thought was being 
given to the alteration of the mechanical process 
of dumping to eliminate this large loss. 

“It is true that under almost any condition 
there would be the possibility of an occasional 
failure, but when these failures became identical 
and sufficiently continuous to constitute a produc¬ 
tion loss of 670 tons, or over 10%, and are allowed 
to continue, it is evidence of the lack of applica¬ 
tion of the elementary principles of management 
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engineering that are coming to be employed so 
generally in other industries." 

Fifty years have passed into history since the 
first undercutting coal machine designed to re¬ 
lieve the strength-sapping strain on the miner's 
body and materially lower production costs was 
introduced; yet coal mines continue to be opened, 
the owners of which have neither the capital nor 
intention to provide this essential machine. 

Following cutting machines came the develop¬ 
ment of electric haulage locomotives,' electric 
drills and countless other machine aids; in fact, 
almost every conceivable device that man's in¬ 
genuity has been able to develop to practical usage 
has been made available, to speed production and 
lower costs in coal mines, as kindred devices are 
doing universally in other industries. 

The mine worker does not feel that he should 
be forced to sacrifice fair wages in economic 
atonement for the sins of management in the bitu- 
minous coal industry. 

During the war period, and as late as 1920, 
when huge profits were being reaped by operators, 
the mine workers expected the coal companies to 
put their affairs in order. They had a right to 
expect and anticipate that the large earnings of 
this period would enable the operators to improve 
their equipment and roll up large surpluses to 
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meet the non-union competition of the lean years 
that were sure to come. 

And now, after the operators have neglected 
their opportunity, when the earnings of the boom 
period have been dissipated in needless land pur¬ 
chases and unwise investments in other fields of 
industrial endeavor, the mine worker says to the 
operators, “You passed up your opportunity, you 
can not take from me now the earnings that 
rightly should accrue from my labor, to pay the 
costs of your business stupidity.” 
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THE BURDEN OF UNECONOMIC 
FREIGHT RATES 

Next to the protean evil of overdevelopment, an 
unstable freight rate structure halts the progress 
of the coal industry to efficiency and economy. 
The history of American industry and a great 
part of the social history of the people of the 
United States is interwoven with transportation 
costs. 

Titantic struggles over freight rates in the past, 
have built great cities here, concentrated com¬ 
merce and wealth there and left other regions 
backward and sparsely peopled. To attempt to 
trace the relationship of transportation and coal is 
to plunge into a labyrinth. Only a few salient 
points will be discussed here. The subject is com¬ 
plicated on every hand with influences which the 
superficial observer would scarcely detect. Politics, 
land speculation, the rivalry of cities and the com¬ 
bats of great financial combinations have all left 
their impress upon the existing coal rates. 

A great part of the energies of management is 
devoted to a never ending fight between different 
coal fields, for more favorable freight rates to 
various markets. High priced experts are con¬ 
stantly employed and the dockets of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission are perennially choked 
with petitions for changes in existing tariffs. Not 
merely the operators engaged in these contro¬ 
versies, but the railroads are grappled in conflict. 
Leagues of coal consumers, manufacturers, Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce, City and State governments, 
Congressmen and Senators are all enlisted in this 
never ending struggle for advantage in the matter 
of freight rates. 

There is an irreconcilable conflict between rail¬ 
roads which tap coal fields and seek a maximum 
tonnage from districts which have been developed 
in the later days of the industry, and roads serv¬ 
ing older fields. Connecting roads which deliver 
the coal of both classes of fields to the consumer 
are interested in obtaining higher rates and 
longer hauls. Many new fields have been devel¬ 
oped by immense expenditures for new railway 
construction and the establishment of low rates 
by railroad systems, which seek to enhance the 
value of their lines by thus building up tributary 
territory. 

With this constant flux in rates and the dissipa¬ 
tion of so much executive energy in rate fights, 
there is engendered in many sections of the coal 
industry a feeling of uncertainty which discour¬ 
ages investment in modernizing mine plants. In¬ 
evitably there grows up a feeling that a short cut 
to success may be found in a favorable rate 
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change, with the result that the technical reorgan¬ 
ization of the industry fails to arouse the interest 
that it should. 

The rate question is of peculiar interest at this 
J time because Non-union operators enjoying low 
rates for long hauls to markets belonging geo- 
^ graphically to Union fields have been led to pour 
ever increasing tonnage of serf produced coal into 
^ northern and northwestern markets. This situa- 
V tion has suited admirably the purpose of the re- 
1 actionary faction in the Union fields, which clam¬ 
ors for a wage reduction. 

Not heeding the spreading bankruptcy of cap¬ 
ital and impoverishment of labor in the Non-union 
fields, which has followed this suicidal attempt at 
market conquest, the enemies of the Union have 
raised the cry that wages must come down or the 
markets for Union fields will be lost. 
j These alarms are of course based upon the 
A same fundamental delusion that underlies all this 
\\ jugglery of rates. In the long run no solution of 
> the problems of the coal industry can be found in 
\Vany rate arrangement unless the question of over¬ 
development is also solved. 

The people and industries of the United States 
can and will consume in any given year only the 
amount of coal they need. Rate changes may for 
a time make this or that district prosperous, and 
impoverish others, but in the end the favored dis- 
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tricts will repeat the vicious cycle of overdevelop¬ 
ment and uneconomic operation to a point where / 
rate favoritism will no longer benefit them, even^ * 
if it has first ruined their competitors. 

Whether the Non-union fields, of Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Virginia and Maryland 
have already reached that stage, even while en¬ 
joying an unjust advantage in rates and every 
encouragement from railroads hostile to Union¬ 
ism, may be a question. However, in clamoring 
against even a slight readjustment of some of 
their advantageous rates recommended by two 
Interstate Commerce Examiners, Representative 
Robinson of Kentucky, acting as their spokesman, 
paints this dire picture: 

“The bituminous coal operators in these five 
states as a general rule are running their mines 
at a loss and have been for a long time, they are 
not able to operate their mines more than one- 
third of the time. It is necessary to operate the * 
mines as much as possible to save the mines from 
deterioration and to afford employment so the 
miners can provide for themselves and their fam¬ 
ilies. If this condition prevails under the present 
rates, what would be the result if this report 
should be approved? It will take away from these 
five states all of the bituminous coal business from 
the lake ports, the north and the northwest.” 

Representative Robinson, also says, that he is 
advised that the railroads penetrating these Non- 
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union regions are opposed to an increase in 
freight rates. 

The United Mine Workers of Am erica is con¬ 
vinced that Representative Robinson is well ad¬ 
vised on this point. 

The American people have an interest in this 
matter of uneconomic freight rates on coal from 
distant Non-union fields to markets near Union 
fields, almost as important as the interests of 
operators and miners in the same transportation 
conditions. 

Fanners and business men have been surfeited 
with statistics and arguments to show that the 
railroads as a whole are not earning a return on 
their investment, and that therefore no relief can 
be expected in the way of lower freight rates for 
farm and industrial products. When railroads 
haul Non-union coal 508 miles for $2.06 per ton as 
against 128 miles for $1.48 per ton for some Union 
coal, there is a presumption at least that one ex¬ 
planation of the state of railroad net earnings 
may be found in such practices. The United Mine 
Workers of America is convinced that it is not 
altogether an accident that the rate of $1.48 for 
128 miles applies to a Union field, and the rate of 
$2,06 for 508 miles applies to a Non-union field. 

Railroad rates are such an intricate subject, 
marked by so many apparent inconsistencies and 
complications that it is truly marvelous how this 
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trend of the comparative rates affecting Union 
and Non-ttnion fields persists throughout the rate 
structure. 

For a number of years the question of freight 
rates as between Union and Non-union coal fields, 
covering the thirty millions tons of coal annually 
shipped to Lake Erie ports for reshipment by 
steamers to the northwest docks has been the sub¬ 
ject of controversy. 

Likewise the matter of all rail rates from the 
states of Indiana and Illinois to northwest points 
has been the subject of bitter struggle. The con¬ 
troversy has been aired in many official hearings, 
and while various adjustments have been made, 
the complaints are as numerous and insistent as 
ever. 

During 1924 the Pittsburgh Coal Producers As¬ 
sociation in conjunction with the Eastern Ohio 
Coal Operators and Northern West Virginia 
Operators, presented an elaborate appeal to the 

Interstate Commerce Commission in which it was 

* 

shown that the revenue per ton mile and car mile 
as between competing districts Union and Non¬ 
union, showed wide and unjustifiable variations. 
The following table elucidates the comparative 
rates upon which the plea for an adjustment was 
based. 
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District From 


Weighted 

Average 

Distance 

Earning* 
Per Ton 
(mills) 

Per Mile 
Per 60-Ton 
car (cents) 

♦Middle Ohio _ 

148 

144.63 

10.2 

51.2 

♦Ohio No. 8 _ _ 

163 

151.13 

10.8 

53.9 

♦Hocking_ 

163 

192.28 

8.5 

41.3 

♦Pittsburgh- 

166 

165.78 

10.0 

50.1 

tConnellsville_ 

172 

203.71 

8.4 

42.2 

♦Fairmont- 

181 

251.82 

7.2 

35.9 

♦Altoona _ 

188 

227.52 

8.3 

41.3 

fMeyersdale _ 

188 

304.20 

6.2 

30.9 

f Big Sandy- 

191 

442.31 

4.3 

21.6 

t Kentucky 

191 

322.09 

5.9 

29.7 

fKenova- 

191 

314.45 

6.1 

30.4 

f Thacker _ _ 

191 

839.85 

5.6 

28.1 

fHarlan - 

191 

437.69 

4.4 

21.8 

f Hazard 

191 

409.99 

4.7 

23.3 

fMcRoberts _ _ 

191 

460.29 

4.2 

20.7 

fNew River _ 

206 

388.53 

5.3 

26.6 

fPocahontas 

206 

419.11 

4.9 

24.6 


•Union. 1 

t Non-union. 

After reviewing the petitions and hearing argu¬ 
ments in support, examiners of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, recommended to the Com¬ 
mission the following revisions in existing tariffs: 

Table Showing Distance and Present Rates on Lake 
Cargo Coal to Lake Erie Ports; the Rates Recommended 
by Examiners to Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Lake Cargo Coal Rate Case and the Amount of Decrease 
or Increase: 
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District 

Mileage 

Present 

Rate 

Proposed 

Rate 

Do* 

crease 

In¬ 

crease 

•Middle, Ohio_ 

— 128 

148 

130 

18 

__ 

♦No. 8 Ohio 

_165 

163 

142 

21 

- 

♦Cambridge _ 

_172 

163 

142 

21 


♦Pittsburgh _ 

_177 

166 

145 

21 

_ _ 

♦Hocking_ 

_192 

163 

160 

13 

_ __ 

fConnellsville_ 

_228 

172 

167 

5 


♦Pomeroy_ _ 

_242 

163 

167 


4 

♦Fairmont 

_260 

181 

175 

6 

— 

■{•Kentucky _ __ 

_268 

191 

176 

16 

_ 

fMeyersdale _ 

_291 

188 

185 

3 

_ 

fBelington 

_308 

191 

186 

6 


fKenova ___ 

_322 

191 

185 

6 

_ _ 

f Thacker_ 

_348 

191 

198 


7 

tBig Sandy_ 

_348 

191 

198 


7 

t Cumberland-Piedmont 

— 351 

193 

198 

__ 

5 

fTug River 

_ 397 

206 

209 

_ 

3 

fNew River_ 

_407 

206 

209 

_ 

3 

•{•Hazard, Ky._ 

_420 

191 

209 

_ 

18 

fPocahontas, W. Va. _ 

_426 

206 

209 

_ 

3 

f Harlan, Ky._ 

_447 

191 

218 

_ 

27 

fMcRoberte - 

_470 

191 

218 


27 

fOakdale _ 

_496 

206 

228 


22 

fStonega - 

_608 

206 

228 

— 

22 

t Radford _ - 

_612 

241 

228 

13 



♦Union. 

tNon-unlon. 

It will be seen at a glance that even these pro¬ 
posed modifications do not readjust the rate struc¬ 
ture to the geographical equities. However, this 
small morsel of justice is being withheld by polit¬ 
ical pressure. No sooner had the Commission 
received the recommendations than powerful in- 
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fluences were brought into play to prevent their 
adoption. 

Chambers of Commerce in the non-union fields, 
which would be adversely affected by the pro¬ 
posed readjustment, Congressmen and Senators 
of the States in which these fields are located, the 
railways serving the fields from which the long 
hauls originated and all other available interests 
were mustered in the drive to secure a delay. At 
this writing, the readjustment is held up and an¬ 
other chapter has been added to the long story of 
the long and short haul controversy, that has had 
such a marked effect on the development of 
America and contributed so much to popular un¬ 
rest on the railroad question. 

Strangely enough the interests backing the pro¬ 
ducers of serf mined coal were enabled to find 
plausible reasons for urging delay in a resolution 
passed by the Congressional forces of the 
aggrieved agricultural interests seeking a thor¬ 
ough revision of the rate structure. The Hoch- 
Smith resolution passed by the Farm Bloc in the 
last Congress was of course designed to secure 
relief for farmers and stock raisers, not coal 
corporations bent upon low wages and market 
conquest. But the Commission was induced to 
hold up action on the Lake coal rate cases by the 
plea that the resolution required an inquiry into 
the whole railroad rate structure. Therefore 
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specific relief was held up at a most critical stage 
of the struggle between Union and Non-union coal, 
pending an investigation of all freight rates 
affecting all soft coal regions. 

The history of rate making as affecting Union 
and Non-union bituminous coal fields for many 
years past has been replete with similar instances 
of equitable relief long delayed, even when not 
denied altogether. 

So long as inequitable freight rates exist, as 
long as long haul operators are enabled to avail 
themselves of pauperized labor and advantageous 
freight rates to maintain themselves as factors of 
coal production for markets which need them not, 
a real stablization of the coal industry cannot be 
achieved. 

A scientific readjustment of rates is evidently 
not desired by the executives of certain railroads, 
which have attempted to exterminate Trade Union¬ 
ism within the transportation industry, as affect¬ 
ing rail employees, other than men in train and 
engine service, who constitute only thirty-five per 
cent of railway workers. The United Mine Work¬ 
ers of America believe and is entitled to believe, 
from the facts available to it, that the attitude of 
these executives on the question of freight rate 
differentials between Union and Non-union fields 
has been colored by a spirit of hostility toward 
labor organizations, which has led them as far as 
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possible to make common cause with opponents of 
Union labor in the mines. 

It is obvious that railway executives seeking to 
batter down the wage standards of maintenance 
of way employees, residing in sections where 
union rates of pay prevail in coal mines, have a 
reason to favor the destruction of an organization 
which maintains regional rates of pay inconsistent 
with those they desire. 

This spirit is manifest sometimes in such subtle 
manner that it is difficult to point out overt acts, 
but in contact with the problem the executives of 
the United Mine Workers of America have become 
morally certain of this tacit alliance of railroads 
and Non-union coal operators. 

Every American citizen has a vital interest in 
the most efficient and economical operation of the 
railways. It is a rightful concern of every 
American that one group of railways shall not 
profit unjustifiably at the expense of another. 

The railway policy of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, as laid down under recent legislation, 
provides that the railways shall to a great extent 
be considered as a whole in fixing traffic charges, 
so that the prosperity of the carriers and their 
credit shall be maintained. Any uneconomic dis¬ 
tortion of traffic for ulterior purposes or through 
the shortsightedness of any group of carriers, can 
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only contribute to the defeat of these national 
objectives. 

It is in the public interest that no railroad or 
gronp of railroads shall be allowed to impoverish 
itself, to enhance the prosperity of any other rail¬ 
road or any region or industry. It is easy to see 
that in their shortsighted eagerness to obtain a 
long haul on certain commodities such as coal, a 
railroad may very well sacrifice its ultimate pros¬ 
perity and stability to immediate volume of earn¬ 
ings. This is no theoretical conjecture, we see it 
everyday. Railroad companies with networks of 
lines in the middle west, the prosperity of which 
is dependent upon the prosperity of the terri¬ 
tory in which they are located, are hauling thou¬ 
sands of cars of coal from distant Non-union fields 
to their own terminal markets or to connecting 
rail and ship lines which deliver this coal else¬ 
where. The population of their own territory is 
to a very considerable extent dependent upon its 
own coal industry for a large share of its busi¬ 
ness activity. 

The volume of freight other than coal, both in¬ 
bound and outbound, which these railroads will 
handle, is dependent upon the internal business 
activity of their own territory, which in turn is 
dependent to a marked degree on the local coal 
industry. It needs no elaborate analysis of such 
a condition to show that railroads which seek such 
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long haul coal traffic, regardless of other con¬ 
siderations, are impoverishing their most impor¬ 
tant patrons and piling np financial woe for the 
future. More than that, they are not dealing 
fairly with the American people, by encouraging 
a species of traffic which is fundamentally uneco¬ 
nomic, and thus magnifying the total railway 
operating costs, upon which higher transportation 
rates for all America will be later predicated. 

There is crying need for a scientific readjust¬ 
ment of the entire structure of coal freight rates. 
Such a readjustment would unquestionably hasten 
the solution of the problem of overdevelopment by 
eliminating unfair advantages possessed by 
groups of mines which are enabled to remain in 
operation because of preferential freight rates, 
despite their other uneconomic conditions. 

However, it is probable that the railroad indus¬ 
try is in far greater need of such a readjustment 
than the coal industry. 

Not until the various coal mines of the United 
States are forced through a scientific rate system 
to serve the markets to which they are properly 
linked by geography and economics, can the rail¬ 
way machine of the United States hope to operate 
in such a manner that both stockholders and 
shippers will receive their just dues. 
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The subject of labor 1 relations in the coal indus¬ 
try is different from the theme in any other. In 
no other industry are labor relations and the prin¬ 
ciples of Trade Unionism so closely interlaced, be¬ 
cause it is doubtful if in any other industry has 
management done so little to arrive at an inde¬ 
pendent solution of the problems presented. Prior 
to the advent of the Union in the present Union¬ 
ized fields a discussion of labor relations 
amounted in effect to an excursion into the history 
of ancient and medieval forms of servitude, under 
slightly different appearances and names. 

The same statement will hold good for the Non¬ 
union fields today. One reason it is so hard for 
Americans generally to adequately envision the 
labor problem in the coal fields is that so many 
of the conditions, against which the union has had 
to fight, are fundamentally un-American and 
out of tune with Am erican life and thought. 

Viewed historically, the population movement 
in the coal regions until the Union obtained a mea¬ 
sure of control was a progressive displacement of 
older American and Americanized peoples by new¬ 
comers brought in to take their places. The Union 
has had repeatedly to go over old ground and re- 
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organize these newcomers on American lines in 
order that they might have a chance to become 
Americans. The relative isolation of the bulk of 
the mining regions from the centers of American 
life, in which public opinion is molded, has ob¬ 
scured these facts, except to students and official 
investigators. But it is also true that these inde¬ 
pendent investigators have seen the situation even 
more clearly at times than the Union itself, as 
they have had the advantage of a detached view¬ 
point, while the organization was in the clash and 
dust of conflict to maintain or re-establish Amer¬ 
ican Standards. 

In presenting its view of the labor relations in 
the coal industry, the United Mine Workers of 
America is in the rather unusual position of hav¬ 
ing little to do but quote the findings of official 
non-partisan bodies which have investigated the 
industry. It needs no advocates because it has 
the judges to speak for it About all that is neces¬ 
sary beyond reciting the verdict is to point out 
some of the glaring fallacies in the anti-union 
propaganda and to attempt to interpret to Amer¬ 
icans some of the strangely un-American things 
they encounter the moment they enter this subject. 

The United Mine Workers of America must as¬ 
sume the burden of having created about all the 
labor relations other than abject serfdom under 
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darkest political reaction that exists in the coal 
regions of America today. 

The United Mine Workers of America has al¬ 
ready accepted the challenge of the official fact 
finding arm of the United States Government to 
better those conditions fundamentally. It is 
carrying out that problem of stabilization today. 
It will succeed beyond a doubt, as it has succeeded 
in the past, even if it is not receiving the co-opera¬ 
tion from management that has also been asked 
by the Government, speaking through the United 
States Coal Commission. 

Here is that challenge in the words of the Com¬ 
mission. It has never received the attention it 
deserves, and it is therefore quoted here in full: 

“ Inadequate employment has been publicly 
recognized as one of the most pressing industrial 
problems of the country. The bituminous coal in¬ 
dustry is notoriously irregular in its employment. 
Lack of employment is the greatest hardship that 
vast numbers of miners and their families face. 
Yet this strong Union that gives such frequent 
evidences of its power, has apparently given no 
serious study to the problem of irregularity of em¬ 
ployment. It is not an easy problem. Only brains 
and statesmanship can solve it, but until the 
brains of the union are really directed to this 
greatest of all the Union problems along with the 
brains of the operators and of the public servants, 
the Union will have neglected an opportunity for 
aiding its own members.” 
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The continuity of the operations of an industry 
would he presumed from the canons of orthodox 
economics to be a duty of management, but inas¬ 
much as management, according to the verdict of 
the Coal Commission and other investigating 
bodies, has failed, the union is urged to assume it. 
It has assumed the task and undertaken to secure 
continuity of employment by eliminating the con¬ 
ditions that have prevented it. It maintains that 
those conditions were caused by mismanagement 
and bad investment. 

The Union had no control over the opening of 
new mines. It proposes, however, to maintain 
such wages and conditions as will force mines un¬ 
able to produce coal on terms consistent with 
human welfare and the interests of the consuming 
public to close. In maintaining these conditions 
and wage rates it is serving the public even more 
than itself, and it is serving sound investment and 
efficient management. But it has also doomed in¬ 
flated values, speculative profiteering based on 
discontinuous production and strikes, and in¬ 
competent management. It is from these doomed 
elements, which have profited so long at the ex¬ 
pense of those who have served, that the cry 
comes for a deflation of the industry by reducing 
wages—a sort of deflation that will deflate noth¬ 
ing else. 
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That such a demand on the part of ownership 
and management is an evasion of the challenge 
to betterment of the industry issued on behalf 
of the public by the Coal Commission, a body, 
the cyration of which was not asked by the Min¬ 
ers’ Union, can be plainly seen from these words 
of its report: 

“It demands moreover that the operators sum¬ 
mon all the wisdom to be found in their midst 
and focus that wisdom with singleness of pur¬ 
pose on helping to correct fundamental evils such 
as over investment and over equipment, irregu¬ 
larity of opportunity to work, bad management 
and militant activities that undermine progress 
toward those wholesome relations between em¬ 
ployer and employee that make for continuous 
and efficient operation. 

“The public has a right to demand from the 
non-union operators conditions of work, and to 
the extent that they exert influence on the mine 
territory, conditions of civic life that will make 
for useful and independent citizenship among 
employees. It demands once for all abandon¬ 
ment of violence and forceful repression. 

“Likewise the public demands much from the 
Union. Accepting the Union position in the in¬ 
dustry, the public demands that the Union, as a 
price of continuing that acceptance, shoulder the 
responsibility that inevitably follows from its po¬ 
sition. The Union is no longer struggling for 
life. It is in no position to claim the privileges 
or to speak the language of the oppressed. It 
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can no longer, with self-respect, tolerate the habit 
of truculence in its representatives or an undis¬ 
ciplined destructive militancy of direct action in 
its ranks. Entering into business agreements 
with employers the public expects it equally to 
maintain its rights and to discharge its obliga¬ 
tion with dignity and good purpose.” 

Both Union and operators summoned what 
would naturally be assumed to be the “wisdom 
to be found in their midst” in joint conference in 
February, 1924, and agreed upon a plan to 
“correct fundamental evils.” 

This plan was not only agreed to by the con¬ 
tracting parties, but was indorsed by representa¬ 
tives of the United States Government. 

The Miners Union stands by the contract. It 
has suffered losses, as was foreseen. It has never 
believed, in welshing and will not welsh. 

The demand for the repudiation of the plan, 
disguised as “modification”, before the agree¬ 
ment has had a chance to achieve what it was 
adopted for, comes from two elements. 

First: Those who now realize under the re¬ 
morseless test of fair competition and the absence 
of strikes, with their attendant profiteering op¬ 
portunities, that their properties are uneconomic 
and their methods inefficient. 

Second: The chronic foes of Trade Unionism 
and American living standards outside the agree- 
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ment, who have intruded themselves into the af¬ 
fairs of the Union fields at every opportunity to 
sow dissension, make trouble and levy the cost 
of this disorder upon the consuming public in the 
form of fancy prices for Non-union coal. 
^Tfie^tfsinred clamor against the tlhited Mine 
Workers of America has undoubtedly led many 
well-intentioned people to believe that the Union 
is the only problem in the labor relations of the 
industry and that if the Union were eliminated, 
the public would no longer be annoyed with the 
perpetual echoes of conflict nor charged with its 
cost^/While it is perfectly true Iha’Tthe Union 
v/~"“ has created almost all the civilized labor relations 
existing in the industry, it has built up this meas- 
uer of order on no simple foundation, and if the 
Union disappeared tomorrow labor relations 
would remain complex. This was found and af¬ 
firmed by the Coal Commission and its statement 
was sufficient—although lacking the emphasis and 
color that the facts would warrant. 

/''"The truth is that the complexities of the labor 
/ relations in the coal industry existed befor^ the 
j Union and if the Union were not there, confusion 
\ and strife would in all probability be vastly in¬ 
creased. 

The Coal Commission stated the relation of the 
labor problem and the physics of the coal fields 
as follows: 
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“One of the most significant facts in connection 
with labor relations in the coal industry is the 
wide variety of conditions. This great diversity 
makes any simple solution of the coal problem 
impossible. The complexity of the problem is 
in striking contrast to the simplicity of many of 
the cures that are offered. Any attempt to solve 
even the most pressing problems of labor rela¬ 
tions in the coal industry must take into account 
the diversities between different fields, and be¬ 
tween different parts of the same field which make 
for variation in the problems of labor relations.” 

The very great degree of local self-government 
and regional autonomy, characteristic of the or¬ 
ganic law and historic policies of the United Mine 
Workers of America, is the reflection of these 
varying conditions, which are almost wholly the 
result of the physical, geographical, and market¬ 
ing differences of the coal fields. 

Doctrinaires of social revolution have frequent¬ 
ly been attracted to the Miners’ Union, t hinkin g it 
a field for the propagation of their theoretical 
formulas of class struggle because of the fact 
that the organization so largely ignores craft di¬ 
visions, which are of greater importance in other 
industries. But they always wake up sooner or 
later to the fact that in its recognition of indus¬ 
trial and economic truths, and its adaptation of 
trade union doctrines to the physical facts of the 
industry the Union is as practical as the most 
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efficient business man or production engineer, and 
its atmosphere is fatal to glittering generalities. 

On the other hand, certain economic laws like 
that of supply and demand are universal in their 
application, and many of the local ills of the in¬ 
dustry, on examination, turn out to be merely 
variations of the general malady—overdevelop¬ 
ment. This will he discussed later in dealing with 
some concrete examples of friction between man¬ 
agement and men caused by the different condi¬ 
tions of mining and the productive capacity of 
properties. 

It would seem that in regard to an industry 
which is admitted on all sides to he suffering from 
chronic overproduction, that the stock charge 
against organized labor that it restricts output 
would be omitted. But the enemies of the Miners ’ 
Union have overlooked the inherent comedy of 
such a charge and their faith in the credulity of 
the public, appears to be one of those things so 
sublime that it borders on the ridiculous. The 
Coal Commission disposed of that in short order 
after an exhaustive investigation: 

“The Bituminous Operators’ Special Commit¬ 
tee in its brief submitted to the United States Coal 
Commission on April 5, 1923, says that, ‘in or¬ 
ganized fields, work has been continually im¬ 
peded’, among other things, ‘ by restriction of 
output, either openly or by discouraging extra 
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effort; and by opposition to labor saving machin¬ 
ery and new mining- methods. 1 

“The information gained from the Commis¬ 
sion’s field study indicates artificial limitation of 
output frequently occurs but is not general. The 
official Union attitude is opposed to such limita¬ 
tion. A majority of the operators with whom this 
matter was discussed said they do not have any 
trouble over limitations placed by the Union on 
production. The president of one operators’ as¬ 
sociation says, ‘No operator who uses reasonably 
intelligent judgment in labor matters need have 
any restricted output under the agreement or any 
serious amount of friction. The president of an¬ 
other company puts it, ‘No operator need have 
serious difficulty in getting capacity production 
under the agreement.’ ” 

The steady increase over a period of years in 
the production of bituminous coal per man per 
day employed in the industry refutes the state¬ 
ments of complaining operators who attribute 
every ill of management to the miner, and who 
assert that the miners, through their Union, limit 
production. 

In 1890, the average production per man per 
day employed for all bituminous coal mines in 
the United States was 2.56 tons. In this period 
practically all bituminous coal was produced un¬ 
der the pick mining system. In 1922, the pro¬ 
duction of bituminous coal per man per day for 
the country as a whole stood at 4.28. For ma- 
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chine-equipped mines, the per man per day pro¬ 
duction was about 5 tons. 

If the uneconomic mines were left out of the 
calculation, and only mines included that possess 
physical conditions conducive to low cost coal 
mining, of which there are a sufficient number 
to meet the nation’s normal fuel requirements, 
the per man per day production would exceed 
five tons. 

This steady increase in the productivity of the 
American coal miner, which was made possible by 
the co-operation of the miner with management 
in the installation and operation of mining ma¬ 
chines, electric haulage motors and other modern 
mining devices, is proof positive that the bitumi¬ 
nous coal operators in their publicity have deliber¬ 
ately misled the American people as to the real 
attitude of the mine worker and his Union towards 
the introduction of mini ng machinery. And all 
this has been accomplished in the face of the re¬ 
duction of hours of labor from ten and twelve 
hours per day in 1890 to the eight-hour day, which 
was first obtained in the Central Competitive 
Field in 1898. 

The inclusion of more than 3,000 small mines in 
the general averages, as will be seen by the fol¬ 
lowing table, giving the output per man per day 
according to the size of the mines, clearly demon¬ 
strates the contrast between low cost and uneco- 
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nomic mines. The larger the mine the greater 
the productivity per man, and likewise the stead¬ 
ier operation, and in the end the lower production 
costs: 


Bituminous coal produced per man employed per day worked 
at all commercial' mines in certain years, in net tons: 



1905 

1914 

1920 

1921 

Mines producing yearly— 

0 to 9,999 tons- 

1.96 

2.29 

2.36 

2.70 

10,000 to 49,999 tons_ 

2.52 

2.91 

3.24 

3.45 

50,000 to 99,999 _ 

2.90 

3.35 

3.80 

3.98 

100,000 to 199,999 

3.34 

8.78 

4.10 

4.26 

200,000 tons or more_ 

3.80 

4.18 

4.50 

4.73 

All mines 

3.24 

3.71 

4.00 

4.20 


Coal Production 1922, Report of U. S. Geological Survey. 


The unsolved problems of labor relations in 
the coal industry are in part the problems of labor 
relations in all industry. Some of the maladjust¬ 
ments, which have attracted public attention be¬ 
cause of resulting inconveniences, are common to 
all industries, but because of the basic nature of 
the coal supply they have been looked upon as 
peculiar. 

Some of these defects in the adjustment of man¬ 
agement and labor are doubtless inherent in the 
nature of men who manage and men who work, 
and will always exist. 

But in large measure the labor relations in the 
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coal fields and the special questions that remain 
to be answered there in the interests of society, 
are but a reflection of the backwardness of the 
business and its undue subjection to reactionary 
modes of thought that have long since been rele¬ 
gated to the museum of antiquities in other de¬ 
partments of business enterprise. 

Other chapters will deal with some of the spe¬ 
cial problems and issues of conflict in the realm 
of coal. For some of these plain solutions or 
remedies are at hand. Enforcement of the con¬ 
stitutional rights of Americans would settle a 
whole string of them. 

Others are even now being solved by a painful 
process of survival in a combat between economic 
and uneconomic mines, sound and unsound finan¬ 
cial structures, competent and pretentious but fu¬ 
tile executives. There are still other problems of 
labor relations among the subjects of King Coal 
which merely call for the same exercise of com¬ 
mon sense, mutual respect, and fair play that are 
demanded in every other industry and walk of 
life as the price of peace and success. 

The public has heard a great deal about local 
and “outlaw” strikes in the coal industry. These 
struggles are inherent in the nature of the indus¬ 
try, and considered in the light of history are 
seen to be an inevitable incident of human be¬ 
havior, under such circumstances. Students of 
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the evolution of social institutions and law, those 
who understand how rules of conduct originate as 
custom, and are then crystallized into code and 
contract, which in turn come into conflict with 
the later developments of unwritten custom, will 
have no difficulty in understanding them. 

Because the payment for mine labor remains 
so largely based upon the principle of piece-work 
—a status so dear to professional exponents of 
the doctrines of industrial efficiency, it is Utopian 
to expect that such local conflicts can be entirely 
eliminated as long as piece-work prevails and men 
are men. 

This conflict of code and custom in American 
coal mines today is but a 20th century sequel to 
the struggles out of which all law has arisen, 
from the oldest precepts baked in Mesopotamian 
brick, to the last volume of the U. S. Supreme 
Court reports. 

In the measure that management of the coal 
industry adopts enlightened principles of labor 
relations, and practices policies of conciliation 
based upon sound knowledge of human nature 
and mass psychology, these conflicts and their 
waste can be minimized. Great rulers of men in 
all ages have understood this art; petty tyrants 
have never understood it. But to expect that such 
struggles can be entirely eliminated in mines, is 
to demand of modern humanity something that 
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our ancestors did not possess. The fact that they 
did not possess such qualities of unreasoning sub¬ 
mission, is the source of our political freedom to¬ 
day and the proudest boasts of our historians and 
statesmen. The American colonists were quite 
unreasonable about a trifling tax on tea, which 
they could have paid at a cost of far less than one- 
half of one per cent of the cost of the American 
Revolution. But we are very glad that they were 
human rather than reasonable on that point. 

That such local disputes continue to arise even 
within an industry, in which the principal issues 
between management and labor have been ad¬ 
judicated by national contract, supplemented by 
district agreements, between an organization of 
employees and associations representing owner¬ 
ship is due to facts beyond the complete control 
of any man. 

These local struggles really originated twenty 
million years ago in the geological causes, which 
have determined the working problem of various 
coal fields, coal seams and individual mines, dif¬ 
ferent from the similar problem presented any¬ 
where else. The limitations of the human intel¬ 
lect are such that no contract or code can cover 
all the reactions of these myriad physical pecu¬ 
liarities and human nature. The coal mining in¬ 
dustry is vastly different from any manufactur¬ 
ing or transportation activity. It simply oannot 
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In the measure that management of the coal 
industry adopts enlightened principles of labor 
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waste can be minimized. Great rulers of men in 
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be standardized because nature lias refused to 
standardize rocks, Blate, coal or men. 

What measure of standardization can be at¬ 
tained, and what measure of stability can be as¬ 
sured by contractual processes must be credited 
to the policies of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

The writer is conscious at this point of the 
remoteness of the actual conditions of coal min¬ 
ing from the concepts of industrial activity, which 
the average citizen forms from his contact with 
other industries. How few who are warmed by 
coal and who are transported by power from coal 
have ever seen coal extracted from the earth. 

Nearly every American numbers among his per¬ 
sonal acquaintances men employed in numerous 
industrial establishments. The vast majority of 
citizens daily observe many phases of the trans¬ 
portation industry. There are very few who do 
not have some knowledge of the operating meth¬ 
ods, the wages paid, the continuity of operations, 
markets and the profits of at least a few indus¬ 
tries, all of which are capable of a degree of stand¬ 
ardization impossible in an industry so domina¬ 
ted by Mother Nature as the mining of coal. 

The variations in the physical condition of the 
coal seams make it impossible to negotiate a dis¬ 
trict or sub-district wage contract, that will serve 
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as a yardstick measurement for all forms of work 
performed by the coal miner. 

In addition to drilling holes and loading coal, 
work paid for by contracted tonnage rates, the 
miner is called upon to set props, load slate and 
soapstone, lay track, and remove “rolls” and 
“horse backs”, technical terms for deadwork, 
which require his time and effort, before he can 
proceed to the work of advancing his room and 
loading dean coal. 

In some instances the basic rates of pay con¬ 
tained in the wage contract cover some phases 
of this work, but in the majority of cases the 
matter is one for determination between the miner 
and the mine boss. It naturally follows that the 
mine boss seeking the utmost economy, especially 
in times of keen competition, endeavors to get 
this work done as cheaply as possible. Very often 
he orders the miner to proceed without naming 
any price, or effecting any sort of an agreement 
with him. The miner performing this so-called 
deadwork is ever insistent that he be paid at a 
rate consistent with what he has been earning in 
his normal work of drilling holes and loading 
coal. 

After the work has been performed, comes 
measurement day, when the mine boss visits the 
working places of the miners and determines the 
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amount of deadwork performed by each during 
that pay period. 

During periods of coal shortages, where the in¬ 
dividual mine is enjoying a good business and 
good prices, serious disagreements seldom occur. 
But in times of depression, when the superin¬ 
tendent and mine boss have been ordered in no 
unmistakable terms by the main office to skim 
everything and hold production costs to rock bot¬ 
tom, there is a different story. 

At each mine there grows up in place of definite 
contract, terms for various phases of work inci¬ 
dent to mining coal, customs arising out of the 
physical characteristics of the individual mine. 
The observance of these customs in fairly pros¬ 
perous times creates standard rates of pay for 
deadwork for the individual mine. It naturally 
follows that in periods of depression, the mine 
worker demands the same rates of pay for per¬ 
forming the same work, as in the more prosper¬ 
ous periods. It is custom, and custom becomes 
as much a part and parcel of the contract as the 
most specific written terms. 

After investigating the methods of payment for 
deadwork, the United States Coal Commission 
said: 

“The result of unevenness of possible earning 
power for different conditions of mining is not 
only friction between the men and foremen but 
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great difficulty in properly balancing the work of 
the men. 5 ’ 

Condemning existing practices the Commission 
pointed out as an example: 

“At this mine the foreman complained that 
when men encountered thick slate they would quit 
and then when a new miner was given the same 
place he would quit too. When the foreman was 
asked why he should expect a new miner to take a 
place, which on the foreman’s own admission was 
a handicap to his earning power, his reply was, 
‘Why shouldn’t he, when it’s a place one of his 
pals left? Somebody has got to do it as I must 
get the coal out, and if the other man left it, why 
shouldn’t the new man be made to get it out? ’ One 
wonders what would be the result of the applica¬ 
tion of this philosophy to the business of the oper¬ 
ators, when if one company went into bankruptcy 
its creditors demanded of another company the 
settlement of the former’s obligations on the 
theory that they were both in the same line of 
business and some one must pay.” 

Under the terms of the wage agreement, pro¬ 
vision is made for the adjudication of disputes 
between miner and management in the following 
manner: 

In event the miner and mine boss are unable 
to agree, then the matter is referred to the Pit 
Committee, which consists of three miners em¬ 
ployed at the particular mine and the mine boss 
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and superintendent. If the Pit Committee and 
superintendent fail to arrive at a settlement, the 
question is then referred to sub-district or dis¬ 
trict officials of the Union, who again take the 
matter up with the mine officials, or the labor 
commissioner employed by the operators' asso¬ 
ciation which the operators of the particular field 
maintain. 

Should the disagreement, whether involving 
small or large compensation, reach such propor¬ 
tions as to embitter the parties to the proceedings, 
and the commissioner and district officials fail to 
agree, the matter is referred to a joint board of 
operators and mine workers, which is the appeal 
court set up by the wage contract. In some in¬ 
stances cases are referred to joint arbitration or 
a single arbitrator is selected, and in many in¬ 
stances the International Union is called in to 
use its good offices in effecting a settlement. 

Out of the inevitable indefiniteness of the wage 
contract as affecting individual coal mines, due 
to the physical variations of the coal veins, grow 
the local strikes at individual mines of which the 
coal operators complain. 

The wage agreement provides for continuous 
work, that is work on the days that the mine oper¬ 
ates, pending the settlement of all grievances. 
The local strike however does not develop in the 
grievances that are taken up promptly, and where 
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sincere effort is put forth by management to 
effect a settlement. The local strike comes from 
the violation of the written terms of the agree¬ 
ment,- or of local customs. 

When the mine boss or superintendent seeks 
to avoid payment in the customary amount for 
work performed in accordance with established 
custom, it often follows that the miners, wearied 
of being forced to fight out every claim for pay¬ 
ment for deadwork, insist that the matter is not 
subject for new determination, such as the ad¬ 
justment courts are established to consider, but is 
fully covered by custom, and consequently they 
refuse to continue work until settlement is made 
in accordance with established practices at the 
particular mine. 

In periods of prosperity the superintendents 
are usually ordered to keep the mine going at 
any cost. Very often they are told to cease quib¬ 
bling over deadwork prices. In some instances 
bonuses are paid over and above either contract 
or established customary rates. Later when 
business becomes slack, the order is reversed, to 
hold costs to the bone, and the bosses begin com¬ 
pliance by eliminating the bonuses and trying to 
outgeneral the individual miner in bargaining 
for settlement. Trouble, of course, ensues. 

Thus in bituminous coal mining there are ever 
existent conditions of work that naturally gener- 
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ate disagreements, not comparable to those in 
most other industries. 

Whenever the attitude of the company as re¬ 
flected through the direction of superintendent 
and mine boss begins to pinch him too hard, the 
miner simply takes the matter in hand, and out 
of this grows the local strike. 

As long as piece-work methods of payment 
prevail in the bituminous coal mines, as long as 
superintendents embrace the fight-it-out spirit 
instead of intelligent co- operation, just so long 
will there be sporadic strikes, which are by no 
means necessarily a violation of the wage agree¬ 
ment. In most instances they result from the 
miners’ stand against arbitrating over and over 
again prices, that which by custom have become 
established rates of pay at individual mines, and 
would under intelligent administration be consid¬ 
ered to be a part of the contract rates. 
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Engineebing and economic authorities, and all 
of the official commissions which have passed 
judgment upon the coal industry, agree that it 
is in that critical stage, sooner or later reached 
by most of the major divisions of productive en¬ 
terprise, the transition from human to mechanical 
power, the transformation of the laborer from a 
prime mover to a machinery control. 

It is not surprising that the reactionary ele¬ 
ment of the industry has charged the United 
Mine Workers of America with opposing the in¬ 
troduction of machinery and scientific methods. 

This was the conventional thing to do. Be¬ 
cause of certain perfectly natural reactions on the 
part of displaced hand labor at the outset of the 
industrial revolution in England, one hundred 
and fifty years ago, it has become a fixed article 
of faith with the superficial that it is always labor 
which opposes the further mechanization of the 
industry. 

This idea was bom in the age of ox carts and 
that is where it belongs. The files of the patent 
office alone will disclose that from the ranks of 
ambitious and dissatisfied labor, have come many 
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of the inventions which have transformed our 
life. 

The economic history of the United States in 
the last half century is replete with instances in 
which great inventions have been resisted by 
reactionary management or suppressed by short¬ 
sighted finance, unwilling to scrap obsolete equip¬ 
ment. It is unnecessary here to recount instances 
in which the strong arm of government, called 
into play by organized labor, has been needed 
to force upon backward management in interstate 
commerce many labor and life-saving inventions. 

The writer has touched upon history as lightly 
as possible in this book, because he is aware that 
Americans want to know about coal now, not coal 
in the past. 

> The policy of the United Mine Workers of 
* America will inevitably bring about the utmost 
'. employment of machinery of which coal mining 
. is physically capable. The policy of those who 
seek a disruption of the existing wage structure 
would only postpone mechanization of the indus¬ 
try and perpetuate obsolete methods. 

Fair wages and American standards of living 
are inextricably bound up with the progressive 
substitution of mechanical for human power. It 
is no accident that fair wages and machinery will 
walk hand in hand. 

All will agree that fair wages are only possible, 
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because of the increased productivity per worker, 
secured largely by advanced methods and means 
of production. It is equally true that such wage 
rates are the principal incentive for the inven¬ 
tion and installation of new devices. 

Leaders of the electrical industry have pointed 
out in an interesting manner why there are so 
few inducements in cheap labor countries, like 
China, to install the immensely expensive equip¬ 
ment necessary for the generation and distribu¬ 
tion of electric power. When the labor of men 
can be bought for a few cents a day*there is little 
reason to invest $10,000 in devices that will en¬ 
able one man to do the work of five. But when 
men cost from $5.00 to $10.00 per day, the capital 
outlay is more easily justified. 

We have industries in this country, which use 
over $10,000 worth of machinery per worker. 
Such equipment is a sound investment here. In 
America, where machinery costs the most, it is 
scrapped most frequently. Fair wages are not. 
only a result of the high productivity of machin- ’ 
ery but relatively high wage costs are an ever-, 
present incentive to the introduction of more and , 
better machinery. Obviously in a Chinese prov- • 
ince where the labor of a vigorous man for 12 
hours costs less than twice the daily ration of oats 
consumed by an Iowa farm horse, there are few 
such incentives. In so far as organized labor is 
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responsible for maintenance of fair wage stand¬ 
ards it may jnstly claim a share of the credit for 
the mechanization of American industry. The 
paradox of onr industrial history is that the rela- 
■ tive scarcity of labor in this country made pro¬ 
duction so difficult and costly, that it had to be 
done more easily and cheaply than anywhere else, 
* by machinery. 

There have been times when rice produced on 
high priced American land by American farmers, 
employing machinery and machine pumping in 
irrigation, has been laid down in Oriental ports 
at lower prices than the native grain produced 
by men doing work assigned in this country to 
beasts, tractors, gasoline pumps, and locomotives. 
Cheap men do not produce the cheapest rice, and 
in the long run cheap men will not mine cheap 
coal. 

Those who seek to cheapen coal by cheapening 
men simply seek to reverse the evolution of 
American industry. It cannot be done. We must 
take the American route to the betterment of 
mining. But before the technique of the coal in¬ 
dustry can be brought to a state commensurate 
with what the nation has a right to expect, there 
must be a great change in the financial structure 
of the coal business. 

The installation of modern machinery in coal 
mines is a vastly more complicated and expensive 
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matter than alterations of the technique and 
equipment of manufacturing and transportation. 

Mining is fundamentally distinct from manu¬ 
facture in that it must be carried on where the 
minerals lie, and must conform to the varying 
physical characteristics of the coal deposits and 
their surroundings. This condition affects every 
mining problem and none more than installation 
of improved equipment. 

One reason why mining machinery will always ■ 
be relatively expensive is that it must be adapted’ 
to all sorts of mines, “roof conditions”, thick-', 
ness of seams, hardness of coals and many other, 
varying phases of mining which pertain to the» 
industry. Therefore, it can never be standardized * 
to the same extent as textile machinery or even 
railway equipment. 

It is obvious that only solvent corporations, 
sufficiently financed, can undertake the improve¬ 
ments that the times demand. It is equally plain 
that only properties enjoying the physical condi¬ 
tions which permit the profitable employment of 
machinery can be successfully operated. 

The United States Coal Commission summed 
up the present situation relative to machinery, 
as follows: 

“In most industries remarkable progress has 
been made during the last century in the develap- 
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ment of machinery to replace slow and arduous 
hand labor and reduce production costs. 

“The bituminous coal mining industry is just 
entering the last stage of reducing manual labor 
through the introduction of machinery. 

“The first stage was the use of undercutting 
machines . . . The importance of the problem, 
both to the workman in lessening his toil and to 
the consumer in reducing the cost of coal, is evi¬ 
dent when we consider that some seventy per cent 
of the cost of the coal at the mine is labor, and 
more than one-half of this labor is for cutting 
and loading coal into the mine cars. 

“From this transition there will, of course, re¬ 
sult a decrease in the quantity of human labor 
at any given point or for a given production. 
This is inevitable and desirable. However, un¬ 
like the introduction of automatic machines, such 
as spinning frames, the transition will naturally 
be slow because of the necessity of adapting ma¬ 
chinery to the physical conditions of different 
mines. . . This change will gradually come to 
the industry, as will also the development of coal 
storage, resulting in more regular and lower cost 
of production. 

“Development of enough low cost operations 
to supply the demand will automatically eliminate 
the high cost mines, the snowbirds and the wagon 
mines, which under existing conditions in periods 
of car shortage absorb so large a portion of the 
transportation service as to lower the working 
time of the better mines, thus unduly increasing 
their costs also.” 
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The observation that labor costs constitute sev¬ 
enty per cent of the cost of coal recalls the fact 
that even in highly developed machine industries, 
labor is about the same per cent of costs. The 
studies of the National Bureau of Economic Re¬ 
search indicate that for manufacturing, mining 
and transportation as a whole, labor absorbs 
about seventy per cent of the income. 

The Commission’s observation as to the effect 
of the operation of high cost mines on transpor¬ 
tation service is not germane to the issue at this * 
time because of the passing of the evil day of car ♦ 
shortages. But that the development of low cost 
operations will automatically eliminate the un¬ 
economic mine is certainly true, and anything 
which retards the development of low cost opera¬ 
tions and forces them to divide the market with 
less well equipped mines will inevitably delay the 
mechanization of the industry. 

Stripped to its essentials, the present crusade 
against the Union and the existing wage rates is 
nothing but an effort to prolong the life of un¬ 
economic mines. And the cry for lower wages is 
in the ultimate a cry for higher production costs. 

The stronger companies possessing properties 
physically adapted to modernization can only 
hope to attain the necessary financial strength, 
when tljey are enabled to command a market not 
demoralized by distress coal, and the cut-throat 
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competition of coal companies, which can only 
operate under obsolete and un-American cheap 
labor conditions. 

The United States Coal Commission which bad 
the services of the best mining engineers at its 
call, not only surveyed the existing backwardness 
of operating methods in coal production, but 
plumbed the future possibilities of lowering costs 
by the mechanization of the nation’s mines. Tak¬ 
ing account of all the factors and limitations, in¬ 
cluding the financial outlay and what amount of 
money the industry may hope to obtain from the 
investing public for improvements, the Commis¬ 
sion outlines the following specific recommenda¬ 
tions: 

“1. Development of machinery to replace the 
1 irksome and solitary operation of hand loading. 

• In this lies the greatest opportunity, not only for 
lowering costs but for the improvement of mining 
conditions and the reduction of accidents. The 
importance of this can be realized when it is ap¬ 
preciated that with the introduction of machine 
loading and the incidental developments accom¬ 
panying its installation, the total cost of coal at 
the mine in many cases may be reduced, as shown 
by actual operating results, by as much as 30% 
of the present costs. Assuming such reduction 
possible in only one-half of the bituminous mines, 
i the actual net saving in money value would 
amount to over $200,000,000 per year. 
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“2. Instead of leaving the distribution of min¬ 
ers’ cars to the motorman or assistant foreman, 
instead of a hit-or-miss supervision of cutting 
machines and of company men, more definite 
planning and control of transportation and of all 
other underground operations is needed. This 
must include not merely a morning schedule such 
as is now thought out in some mines, but a posi¬ 
tive control continued throughout the day to in¬ 
clude not only the directing of the mine cars to the 
miner and of the locomotive strips but also the 
correlation of the operation of cutting machines 
and all company work with the loading. Increase 
in output at the mines will naturally follow such 
development, also a saving in overhead and 
gradual cost reduction with increased content¬ 
ment of the workers through elimination of lost 
time. 

“3. Improvement in the work of the indi¬ 
vidual. Analyses of the operations and deter¬ 
minations of the best methods and times for ac¬ 
complishment will result in larger performance of 
company men, will provide a basis for the more 
thorough co-ordination of the work, reduction of 
delays, systematic handling of deadwork, de¬ 
velopment of standards of production for com¬ 
pany men as well as loaders, and eventually bal¬ 
anced earnings, not from the standpoint of uni¬ 
form wages and piece rates as at present, but 
designed to give each man a square deal in re¬ 
warding individual performance. 

“4. Standardization of equipment, such as 
mine cars, motors, weight and gauge of track, 
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electrical equipment etc., with determination of 
the best for the individual mine.” 

The miners face the future of mine mechaniza- 
| tion in the same spirit of willingness to co-operate 
in the introduction of loading machinery and 
' every other mechanical aid that has characterized 

1 their past policy. The figures showing the pro¬ 
gressive increase in production per man per day 
in American mines are the irrefutable testimony 
as to what that past policy has been. In the face 
of the most discouraging conditions, the cold 
figures of the Geological Survey show that Amer¬ 
ican miners have been producing more coal year 
by year, when aided by machinery, and even when 
denied such aids. 

But the mine worker insists, and will continue 
to insist, that the introduction of loading machin¬ 
ery and other devices which will revolutionize the 
industry on its mechanical side, make no differ¬ 
ence in the fundamental human side of the indus¬ 
try as now expressed in wage scales, working con¬ 
ditions and Union relationship, and therefore the 
mechanical changes to be inaugurated cannot be 
taken advantage of by management to impair 
those standards. 

In the period of development, and experimenta¬ 
tion, when the new devices are receiving their try¬ 
out, the mine worker should not be called upon 
to finance indirectly by any sacrifice of his pay or 
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working conditions, this new departure which will 
ultimately redound to the benefit of ownership. 

Payment for such innovation and experiment, 
by all the economic canons, is the capitalist’s role. 
The profits of capital are partly the rewards of 
the risks in such experiment. Labor cannot be 
called upon to finance it by money deducted from 
its pay envelope for which there would be no re¬ 
turn by way of interest or dividend, if success is 
achieved. 

For that reason mine labor demands and will 
enforce the right to such consultation in the 
period of mechanization, as will prevent the sacri¬ 
fice of its standards in the process. 
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DEVOURING OVERHEAD AND THE 
REMEDY 


That the United States is supporting too many 
mines has been repeatedly declared on highest 
authority, official and economic. 

But the industry is also over-manned at the top 
and at the selling end. 

There is an element of near comedy in the 
multitude of high sounding titles and high sal¬ 
aried positions saddled on some mineB. 

Some coal companies with a single mine, pro¬ 
ducing as low as 1,000 tons a day, support an 
executive and selling force, which other industries 
with many times the investment and sales would 
consider absurd. 

This condition, as well as the related overcap¬ 
italization, is to a great extent a consequence of 
the wartime stimulation of coal mining. The big 
profits of that period were very largely invested 
in new mining lands and in opening new mines. 
Quite naturally a big array of official positions 
and a crop of soft jobs appeared, as a by-product 
of this inflation. 

It is in the selling end of the business that this 
waste is most apparent. In periods of slack de¬ 
mand when competition is keen it is not unusual 
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to find five or six coal salesmen waiting in the 
office of a minor manufacturer of a third class 
city. They will interview the same coal buyer 
and have the same quality of coal to sell. If their 
five or six companies were consolidated, the com¬ 
bination would be classed as a big producer but 
by no means of extraordinary size. One salary, 
one expense account and quite frequently one 
automobile would replace five or six. 

The absurdity of a high priced man spending a 
week touring a manufacturing district in a motor 
car to sell five or six cars of coal is too patent 
to need discussion, but it is an everyday occur¬ 
rence in some parts of the country. Only the 
extraordinary bounty of Divine Providence in en¬ 
dowing the coal industry of this country with such 
unequaled resources in the ground enables the in¬ 
dustry to indulge in such follies and escape utter 
ruin. 

In addition to these calls from mine company 
salesmen it is not unusual for the consumer of one 
or two cars of coal per day to receive as high as 
20 telephone calls from jobbers and sales man¬ 
agers. Telephone tolls sufficient to provide a divi¬ 
dend, if saved, are lavishly spent. In spite of the 
vast sums spent in seeking orders, with an army 
of salesmen surrounding every consumer, the 
markets are constantly flooded with distress coal 
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shipped on consignment and sacrificed at any 
price it will bring. 

When the salesman returns to headquarters to 
offer his alibis, there is ample reason for him to 
believe that the industry can afford him. Merely 
glancing over the array of titles painted on the 
frosted glass of the private offices in the head¬ 
quarters suite would convey the impression that 
here was the brain center of some great organism 
like a transcontinental railroad. President, Vice- 
President, Secretary-Treasurer, Sales Manager, 
etc., greet the eye. All of these executives are 
concentrating on the production of 1,000 tons of 
coal occasionally, whenever they dare operate the 
mine. The general staff of some Central Amer¬ 
ican Republic with an army of 150 privates, and 
30 field marshals, has no more momentous task. 

There really is plenty to do about headquarters. 
Daily and hourly explanations of what is wrong 
with the coal industry are in order. In hundreds 
of offices throughout the land the work of elu¬ 
cidating this problem is going on and if conversa¬ 
tion could do it, every issue would long ago have 
been solved. Why the discussion is so intense and 
continuous is a bit mystifying, however, because 
all the arguments usually end in the conclusion 
that the Miners ’ Union is to blame for everything. 

The fires of discussion are replenished every 
time the postman calls. Never a mail without a 
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book on coal by some new expert who has just 
busted into the subject, or a questionnaire from 
another volunteer committee on research, a flock 
of trade journals, with some inspiring dope for 
the boys who supply the ads, or a clarion call from 
some Chamber of Commerce to rally for the rights 
of capital. 

The regiment of experts, chartists and graph¬ 
ologists, who are now teaching coal men all about 
their own business, cost a good deal of money. 
Labor men know all about that. For years and 
years they were the targets of the experts, up- 
lifters and interpreters. 

But since some of them found out that the hard- 
boiled business man will break and run all over 
the plate, if properly approached, labor has not 
had all of this kind of attention. 

This swollen overhead accounts for many of the 
financial difficulties and the impaired credit of a 
large part of the industry. There are many cases 
where these huge salary rolls have made divi¬ 
dends impossible. Many companies have been 
launched with hardly a chance for profits at the 
outset because of the number of soft snaps sad¬ 
dled on the business, sometimes as a part of the 
promotion scheme. Rarely indeed has there been 
any deflation in such cases. As a rule companies 
handicapped in this manner have kept on until 
they failed. 
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Despite the maintenance of a selling force, it is 
a daily occurrence for the companies supporting 
them to sell through jobbers in order to dispose 
of their product and pay a commission of from 15 
to 25 cents per ton. There are cases in which coal 
companies pay salaries and overhead nearly equal 
to the similar disbursements of other companies 
producing ten times as much coal. Every ton of 
the smaller company’s coal must pay ten times as 
much of that short of expense before a profit can 
be expected. 

The recurrent suspension of work and car 
shortages prevailing prior to 1923 which resulted 
in seasonal sellers’ markets alone enabled such 
conditions to continue. The interest of this super¬ 
fluous but relatively high salaried element in the 
old status of coal is obvious. Of corporation offi¬ 
cials like public officials it may be truly said that 
few die and none resign, so as long as there re¬ 
mains a prospect of perpetuating the conditions 
which make their jobs possible we may naturally 
expect this influence to be thrown against any 
plan to deflate the industry that involves them¬ 
selves. 

Eventually consolidations on a great scale will 
have to be arranged in order to e limin ate this top- 
heavy condition of the smaller companies, but the 
difficulties of consolidation under such conditions 
are apparent. 
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The superfluous element will fight consolida¬ 
tions and when they are seen to be inevitable will 
exert every resource to be taken care of in the 
organization of the new corporations. This is no 
theory. Consolidations already effected have in 
many cases been of doubtful economic value be¬ 
cause as a condition of the mergers, useless jobs 
at high rates of pay have been created to induce 
recalcitrant elements to consent to the new 
arrangements. 

In a consolidation each corporation, of course, 
strives to have its property and intangible assets 
appraised at the maximum, and as far as possible 
to carry the face value of its securities, water and 
all, intact into the new corporate body. Always 
there is the hope that something will turn up to 
insure profits and enable the promoters to make 
good on an inflated valuation. Water in the mines 
has always been a great technical problem and 
millions yearly are spent to pump it out, but the 
water in the financial structure has been subjected 
to no such operations. During most of the history 
of the industry that kind of water has been 
pumped in, not out. The pumps have not ceased 
working. In some consolidations there is evi¬ 
dence that they have been going at higher pres¬ 
sures. Consolidation is a mouth-filling word. 
Much has been said about consolidation as a rem¬ 
edy for the ills of coal, but it depends entirely 
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upon what is consolidated, who consolidates and 
how they do it. There will never be a substantial 
reduction of production costs until the right kind 
of consolidations are effected. The requirements 
are quite plain. The little corporations will have 
to go, quit or be taken in at relatively small valua¬ 
tions. They cannot survive except in a few iso¬ 
lated oases where they meet some local need or 
specialized demand. The one mine company with 
a high salaried staff is in the same distress today 
in Non-union as well as in Union fields. Only the 
big companies in the Non-union field, financed in 
such a manner that they can operate on a slender 
margin or below cost, are a factor in the present 
drive to capture the Union markets. 

All consolidations, everywhere, must be based 
upon rigidly honest appraisals, with values de¬ 
termined by taking into full consideration avail¬ 
able markets and demand, not hopes for a distant 
future based upon far-flung prophecies of the 
future deevlopment of American industry. It is 
all right to be progressive and optimistic as long 
as those emotions are geared to work—not to en¬ 
graved paper and promises to pay. 

Directing officials of consolidated mining com¬ 
panies must be selected on their records of effi¬ 
ciency. The game of using existing jobs as a 
pawn in the arrangement of consolidations, and 
alloting jobs for concessions of other sorts, is 
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merely another form of watering the company. 
No consolidation should include a single mine 
which is demonstrably unprofitable to operate 
under present conditions. Where the merging 
companies have a number of mines and some of 
them are poorly equipped or physically incapable 
of being worked economically except under condi¬ 
tions of fuel scarcity, these properties should 
simply be written off. If written in, the merger 
starts its career by betting in favor of fuel famine 
and against the future efficiency of the industry 
and American transportation. There is not much 
future for the man who looks at his own game that 
way. Consolidations that do no more than save 
some operating expense, but fail to eliminate 
worthless or obsolete assets from the book valua¬ 
tions are heading back to the conditions from 
which escape is sought. 

The industry cannot be stabilized on the basis 
of a few big corporations overbonded and over¬ 
stocked. It is too competitive for that. It has 
no natural elements of a monopoly and there is no 
possible way to establish one. It cannot expect 
like the Steel Corporation to put back earnings 
into plant until it puts actual assets back of paper, 
because in mining the longer the work continues 
the less the basic assets become. Nobody knows 
this better than the mine owner on tax day, when 
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he is an authority on depletion. He must carry 
that knowledge into corporation capitalization. 

The problem of excessive overhead is by no 
means confined to the smaller companies. It is 
perfectly true that there are companies owning 
from 15 to 50 mines with yearly productions of 
from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons, with branch 
offices scattered throughout the coal consuming 
centers of the country, with a set of officials not 
much more numerous than the executive staff of 
some one mine concerns. Nevertheless, there is a 
great deal of inflated officialdom and overhead 
among the larger companies. As the result of 
wartime profits, and the new developments under¬ 
taken, these companies created many positions 
that they had formerly done without. The fact 
that this did not fatten their excess profits taxes 
was not unwelcome to them. 

It is trite that it is easier to create a job than to 
abolish or vacate one. Some big companies are 
still carrying many personal souvenirs of war 
prosperity on the salary roll and have also ac¬ 
quired larger ideas about doing business, de¬ 
veloped a taste for more expensive offices, enter¬ 
taining and fancy sales promotion. 

This chapter has been mostly critical, because 
the subject demands it. But there is no spirit of 
personal hostility back of the criticisms. The 
writer knows that the majority of operators are 
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as well aware of these things as any one else. 
Turning to the constructive side of the problems 
here discussed, we start with the fact that every 
operator in the Union fields realizes that he has 
at his call more efficient labor than his Non-union 
competitors, and he is as a rule operating in better 
territory and nearer the great markets. 

Beal co-operation between the men and owner¬ 
ship can be attained, all the more so because they 
have a common interest in resisting the onslaught 
of the irresponsible elements which dominate the 
industry in regions where labor is virtually en¬ 
slaved. Once the operating side of the industry 
casts aside the shop worn cant as to the responsi¬ 
bility of the Union for all of the maladjustments 
in the business, and that every inefficiency traces 
back to the miners, or their working and wage 
contracts, they will be surprised to find what a 
degree of co-operation will be theirs for the 
asking. 

Whenever the preponderance of management 
fully comprehends the human equations involved 
in mining coal, when proper equipment is gen¬ 
erally installed, overhead minimized and manage¬ 
ment makes every effort to hold the markets for 
Union mined coal, by aggressive marketing strat¬ 
egy, they will find most of the problems that beset 
them now rapidly assume a purely historical 
interest. 
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Ip imitation is the sincerest flattery, never in 
its history, has the American labor movement 
been so complimented as at present Something 
like five million men in various industries are now 
enrolled in imitation Unions. Many high sounding 
names are applied to these organizations, and the 
movement has certainly achieved a wealth of 
phraseology. 

Its richness in words is as marked as its pov¬ 
erty in performance. Amid the welter of talk we 
find such phrases as “Shop Councils,’* “Em¬ 
ployes’ Representation”, “Industrial Democ¬ 
racy ”, “ Self-Government in Industry. ’ ’ 

Despite the new terms there is nothing new in 
the movement. 

Every industry seems to pass through this 
paternalistic state before trade unionism de¬ 
velops. And the old devices are constantly re¬ 
verted to by management, seeking to evade the 
obligation of fair wages and working conditions 
imposed by Trade Unionism. 

Cotton manufacturing is the oldest industry 
organized on modern capitalistic lines. Over a 
century ago the famous Utopian socialist manu¬ 
facturer Robert Owen, anticipated practically 
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every feature of the modem company union, and 
the so-called welfare work that is almost invari¬ 
ably associated with such organizations. 

His mills were at one time hailed as examples 
of the solution of social problems, with a credulity 
and enthusiasm which equaled the plaudits ac¬ 
corded young Mr. Rockefeller, when he intro¬ 
duced a company Union into his Colorado coal 
mines in 1914. 

When cotton spinning was introduced into New 
England, similar experiments were made and 
failed. Learning nothing from history, the 
pioneers of cotton spinning in North and South 
Carolina, followed in the footsteps of Owen and 
the New England welfarers. 

Trade Unionism displaced all these substitutes 
in the textile industry of Lancashire and New 
England, and students of the southern textile in¬ 
dustry forecast the same result there. In prac¬ 
tically every industry history has already vindi¬ 
cated the estimate long ago reached by trade 
unionists as to the actual value and real signifi¬ 
cance of all these attempts to foist upon the 
worker “something just as good.” 

The coal industry has been no stranger to these 
efforts. 

The Rockefeller plan in Colorado represents 
one of the most serious efforts in this direction. 
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If there ever was a chance for a permanent suc¬ 
cess for any of these schemes, it was there. 

The corporation had unlimited financial back¬ 
ing. The young man primarily responsible for 
the plan was undoubtedly sincere in his belief that 
he was inaugurating something new in labor re¬ 
lations, and without doubt cherished a sincere 
interest in the physical and spiritual welfare of 
his employees. The plan has been investigated 
and condemned as a failure by representatives of 
an impartial body, supported by one of the 
great endowment funds dedicated to public pur¬ 
poses by one of the former kings of Wall Street. 

The findings of that body need not be detailed 
here. They confirm in detail what had been pre¬ 
dicted from the first by the United Mine Workers 
of America. It is quite evident that the plan 
secures to the employees a number of benefits, but 
it absolutely fails to deliver the goods upon which 
genuine Unionism has based its business—inde¬ 
pendence and self-respect, backed by economic 
power. In this and all other plans of the sort the 
vital American note is missing. 

The American workingman no more than the 
American business man wants to be babied by any 
paternalistic agencies, governmental or private. 
He may submit, when he has to, to a feudal over- 
lord in industry. He may even for a time accept 
philanthropic largesse dispensed in that manner, 
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but he will never like it He will never become 
spiritually reconciled to such conditions. 

There is something in the air of this country, as 
well as in the influence of its institutions, which 
like the blast in a furnace seems to bum away the 
vestigial remains of serf mentality in the newest 
arrival from the most backward parts of Europe. 

No matter how the relationship of the men to 
their employees is disguised by the machinery of 
these company unions—no matter how much free¬ 
dom of discussion is permitted or what questions 
are made the subjects of negotiations, there is 
always in the consciousness of the men the recog¬ 
nition of the fact that this is the boss’ show, and 
that in the last analysis it is the boss who will call 
the tune and pick the acts. 

Quoting from the study of the workings of the 
Rockefeller plan in Colorado, we have this clearly 
set forth in other language. “The experiment 
which King planned and which Mr. Rockefeller 
has so often and effectively interpreted to the 
public is as yet incomplete. Its fruits so far have 
been better living conditions and better relation¬ 
ships between managerial officials and miners. 
An industrial constitution for the company or for 
the industry, or a partnership for labor, it has not 
yet become.” 

Unless all industrial history leads us to a false 
conclusion, and unless all that we think that we 
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know about human nature is wrong, it is safe to 
say that the Rockefeller plan or any other plan 
originally dependent upon the initiative of the em¬ 
ployer alone, will always fail to establish any¬ 
thing like an industrial constitution or an actual 
partnership of labor in the enterprise. 

Such incidental features as better living condi¬ 
tions, better housing and better feeling between 
bosses and men are really not results of the plan 
at all. The same results can, are and have been 
achieved under the regime of any benevolent des¬ 
pot, political or industrial, who sets out to attain 
such results. 

The machinery under which the benefits are 
conferred is purely an incident. It can be modi¬ 
fied or even dispensed with, with no impairment 
of the result desired. A simple order from on 
high to management to employ principles of 
humanity, fair dealing and mutual respect in deal¬ 
ing with employees is usually quite sufficient, 
when backed up by intelligence of subordinates 
and rigid enforcement of rules. Better living 
conditions are mostly a matter of signing checks 
in such cases. 

It is quite interesting to note that all of these 
“self governing” and welfare plans have been 
most successful in industries protected either by 
monopoly or geographical location from the ex¬ 
treme rigors of competition. 
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There are other industries, which have initiated 
many new departures in labor relations, such as 
the clothing trades, where the existence of strong 
Trade Union organizations participating in the 
plans has made it safe for management to incur 
such expenses, without danger of being undersold 
by their competitors. There are other varieties 
of company union experiments which can only be 
considered as by-products of Trade Unionism, be¬ 
cause they have been initiated and are maintained 
solely as a means of combating genuine union¬ 
ization. 

Managements obsessed with hostility to Union¬ 
ism have frequently been willing to make uneco¬ 
nomic expenditures to promote and maintain such 
organizations, but that is not sound business, and 
the men who do it are trifling with the interests of 
investment. 

The judgment of the United Mine Workers of 
America on these matters is founded not on 
theory, but on first-hand contact over a long 
period of time. There has been a disposition 
among certain classes of young and ardent social 
theorists to denounce the labor movement as 
reactionary, because of its skepticism in regard 
to some of these supposedly new industrial 
medicines. 

The charge of reaction, amounts in fact, to an 
accusation of lack of credulity. Labor has not 
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been impressed by some of the new labels, because 
the stuff in the bottle is unmistakably the same 
old thing. 

The latest scheme to evade a union contract by 
“a socially advanced” industrial scheme is co¬ 
operative mining of uneconomic and bankrupt 
coal mines. The co-operation in this new form of 
mine management is in fact the co-operation of 
the workers with the management to insure profits 
to mines, which are not entitled to them at the 
workers’ expense. 

The plan in brief: 

An uneconomic mine is down, and probably 
down for good. 

The community is dependent solely upon the 
operation of this mine for its existence. It has 
long been recognized by owners and miners that 
the mine involved is a high cost mine, and even 
before the period of competitive elimination was 
inaugurated it only operated during periods of 
peak demand, averaging far less running time 
than was the average for the district in which it 
is located. The mine is of the old variety lacking 
every essential that goes into the making of a 
modern equipped mine. 

The ownership recognizing that the obituary is 
at hand, conceives a scheme of co-operative en¬ 
deavor to resurrect the mine. 
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Under the terms of the “co-operative plan” the 
men are called upon to put the mine in readiness, 
for which they receive no cash compensation. 
Stock is issued to the men thus volunteering their 
services at the rate of the daily wage scale pro¬ 
vided for such work. The holding of this stock 
entities each miner to secure employment in the 
mine, based upon his participation in the pro rata 
earnings of the pool, which is derived from a con¬ 
tract price for coal to be produced, which amounts 
to about 25 cents per ton less than would be the 
cost for the product were the full terms of the 
working agreement and wage rates observed. 

Thus indirectly the miner, under the “co-opera¬ 
tive” arrangement, accepts from 15 to 30 per cent 
decrease in wages, below the wage contract rates 
and thus enables the uneconomic mine, that by 
every economic reason should be junked, to get 
back into competition with the modernized mines 
observing the contract rates and working condi¬ 
tions. 

Obviously this form of co-operative industry is 
merely wage cutting camouflaged as social 
progress. 

In varying degrees the same thing is true of 
every one of the highly touted new departures in 
industrial relations that have attracted so much 
attention and comment in circles which persist- 
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ently seek to ignore the significance of the labor 
movement in industrial evolution. 

None of the professed objectives of these new 
plans promises either to ownership or the worker 
anything that cannot be secured under thoroughly 
responsible management dealing collectively with 
independent labor organizations. 

The insincerity of managements which have in¬ 
stalled such systems of counterfeit “Industrial 
Democracy,” or “Employee Representation” is 
perfectly manifest to those familiar with the intel¬ 
lectual roots of European syndicalism and the 
American I. W. W. It is a fact that business 
management, social uplifters, industrial press 
agents and the daily press, which have in ad¬ 
vocacy of these new schemes criticised the attitude 
of the United Mine Workers of America and other 
Unions, have been repeating in slightly altered 
form the jargon of revolutionary syndicalism and 
group anarchism. The ill-concealed pleasure with 
which these new plans are viewed in Red circles 
ought to serve as food for serious thought for 
chronic Union baiters. 

It is strange, almost laughable, that the con¬ 
fused thinking among some business executives, 
which leads them to hail with joy anything which 
seems available as a weapon to break down col¬ 
lective bargaining has brought about a state of 
affairs in this country in which it is devolved up- 
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on the labor movement to guard the cardinal 
principle of modem industry, the responsibility 
of management It seems that it is now up to the 
Labor Unions to compel capitalists to act like 
capitalists, and to discharge the social functions 
of capitalists. 

They are still eager to discharge those func¬ 
tions in full, where profits are fat, but the dispo¬ 
sition seems to be growing to turn the job over to 
Labor when things are not going well, in the effort 
to make some small profit or return absolutely 
safe. 

We see this clearly in the pretense of co-opera¬ 
tive mines, where management is willing to abdi¬ 
cate most of its functions. 

Since the justification of profits rests so largely 
upon the risk of loss, we can only conclude that 
th£re is in all these new plans of labor relations 
an element of shirking by ownership that bodes 
ill for ownership in the future. 
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What is the check-off? 

The THING is an everyday incident of Amer¬ 
ican life, an ordinary method of carrying on busi¬ 
ness, discharging contractual obligations and pro- 
moting philanthropy. 

The PHRASE, as used in the discussion of the 
American mining problem has been converted 
into a mythological ogre in the fairy tales of anti- 
Union propaganda—a wicked wolf in an economic 
version of Little Red Riding Hood. 

Any fair-minded American who has the time 
can satisfy himself as to the realities of the check¬ 
off with comparatively little effort. 

First—Let him candidly compare the check-off 
as he employs it in his own business, and domestic 
affairs, to the check-off in the coal industry. 

Second—Let him read a few of the court deci¬ 
sions, which have unvaryingly upheld the check¬ 
off system in the coal industry as a natural evolu¬ 
tion and inevitable consequence of Anglo-Saxon 
concepts of contract. The assault upon the check¬ 
off, in the propaganda against the United Mine 
Workers of America, is an assault upon the com¬ 
mon law, the courts and our boasted heritage of 
individual liberty. 
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The publicity campaign waged by both bitu¬ 
minous and anthracite operators against what is 
known as the check-off arrangement for the 
collection of Labor Union dues is one of the best 
illustrations of what has become known as 
“phrasedcracy”—government or attempted gov¬ 
ernment by slogan, instead of sense. 

This is no place to discuss the budding science 
of mass psychology. But the investigators and 
students who have pioneered those illuminating 
studies, will find interesting data in the annals 
of the coal controversies. 

When cunning and amply financed publicity 
engineering is enabled to use a little phrase like 
“check-off” in such a manner that the industrial¬ 
ist, transportation man, trader or social worker, 
who employ the thing, to which the phrase is ap¬ 
plied, in their own affairs every day, are worked 
up into resentment against the same thing, as em¬ 
ployed in another sector of human affairs, we are 
confronted with a striking confirmation of some 
of the theories of the newer psychology. 

In his studies of the check-off, the writer has 
been unable to find any brand of human society 
or any breed of men, which has not employed it, 
as a means of social action. 

The American government, federal, state and 
local is sustained by a check-off on imports, in- 
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comes, cigarettes, playing cards and other items 
of production and consumption. 

The churches, universities mid organized char¬ 
ity owe their maintenance to a check-off system. 
The bondholders and stockholders of every Amer¬ 
ican corporation, and the officials of every bank, 
saving society and insurance company are ardent 
advocates of their form of check-off. 

But nowhere in human history or in contempo¬ 
rary life, at home or abroad, ashore or afloat, has 
the writer been able to find a more zealous faith 
in, and practice of, the principles of the check-off 
than among the coal operators of America, unless 
it be among their hired publicity engineers em¬ 
ployed to discredit the check-off system, while liv¬ 
ing upon its proceeds. 

Seriously, it is a matter of trade history that 
the bituminous operators have never been sincere¬ 
ly opposed to the check-off in the unionized coal 
fields. 

They have always understood something, that 
has been persistently misrepresented to the Amer¬ 
ican people outside the coal industry. 

The United Mine Workers of America has 
never dictated to the operator of any coal mine, 
whom he should employ. The union has insisted 
that any men employed by the operators should, 
upon employment, become members of the union. 
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A little reflection will convince any fair-minded 
American that this not only leaves to the operator 
Ihe control over the personnel involved in his 
operations, bnt has also given to him control over 
the membership of the United Mine Workers, with 
which organization the operator had assumed con¬ 
tractual relations in the mutual business of pro¬ 
ducing coal. 

If such a generous contractual relation does not 
ethically put upon the operator the duty of insur¬ 
ing the provisions of the contract to the extent of 
guaranteeing the financial obligations undertaken, 
what becomes of the whole theory of contract, the 
whole theory upon which American business is 
conducted, and the legal structure upon which 
business restB? 

In law it is simply an assignment by the miner 
of a portion of the wage due him from the opera¬ 
tor, an assignment he has the legal right to make 
and with which the operator has no concern except 
as it may involve a small matter of bookkeeping. 
It may be said that the dues can be paid over to 
the Union by each individual miner, so why the 
check-off? But the working contract is made with 
the Union; it and its officials and committees are 
charged with the duty of seeing the contract is 
complied with; the operator takes his grievance 
to the Union. Why, therefore, should there be 
any objections to him checking off the dues. It 
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must not be forgotten that this outcry against the 
check-off comes from the operators and their law¬ 
yers, not from the miners. 

The check-off system of collecting the dues from 
members selected by the operator is a necessary 
consequence of the unique liberality of the United 
Min e Workers of America and the unprecedented 
degree of its co-operation with management in as¬ 
suring, by such an arrangement, a constant and 
efficient supply of labor to the end that the pro¬ 
duction of the nation’s basic raw material may be 
carried on. 

Any employer of other classes of labor, who is 
required to employ only members of organizations 
which have already determined their membership, 
organizations which retain the right to decide who 
shall be members, and therefore who shall be em¬ 
ployed, will grasp this distinction at once, and 
cannot fail to understand why it is morally incum¬ 
bent upon the operator to collect the dues as a 
part of his contractual obligations to an organ¬ 
ization, which has not only assumed the task of 
supplying labor to his plant, but allows him to 
pick and choose at the same time. 

The little known liberality of the United Mine 
Workers Union in this respect, and its variation 
from practices in dissimilar fields of employment, 
is the reason for the check-off, and the reason why 
the industry as a whole has always been in favor 
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of it, even when the propaganda front of the anti- 
union operators was engaged in an effort to per¬ 
vert and distort to the general pnhlic the facts in 
regard to it. 

The United Mine Workers of America has from 
the day of its foundation realized the vital neces¬ 
sity of coal production to the life of America. 

It has from the first realized that the welfare 
of its own .members is inextricably bound up with 
the prosperity of the capital employed in the busi¬ 
ness, and the prosperity of the industries and the 
nation which depends upon coal for the power, 
which in the last analysis feeds, clothes and 
warms us all. 

It has insisted on the check-off, because it is the 
most efficient instrument by which the industry 
can be kept functioning at maximum efficiency, 
under the system of employment it has sanctioned. 
Under such conditions, the check-off becomes of 
the very essence of co-operation and mutuality. 
The history of the industry shows that it is as 
essential to the continuous prosperity of the oper¬ 
ators, as of the men. Primarily it is the means 
by which the sanctity of the contracts, under 
which the industry is conducted, is maintained. 

Under the stress of war, the American govern¬ 
ment extended the principle of the check-off to 
provide for pecuniary penalties for abstention 
from labor. That extension was made at the re- 
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quest of the operators, and with the consent of 
the Union, because it was believed that in such a 
time an extension of the principle was necessary 
to assure the amplest and most continuous supply 
of fuel, heat and chemicals to the forces of Amer¬ 
ica on land, at sea and in the air. 

It would be interesting indeed to find where 
any other organization or body of men, corporate, 
political, business or labor, outside of the army 
and navy, ever went so far in identifying them¬ 
selves with the national cause, by voluntary sub¬ 
jection to a disciplinary provision of that sort 
The real purpose of the publicity campaign 
against the check-off system of collecting Labor 
Union dues in the coal industry has been always 
the destruction of the Union, not the check-off. If 
the Union disappeared tomorrow, the check-off 
would remain in full flower at every mine, except 
for the one purpose of Union maintenance. 

The bituminous coal operators have never been 
sincerely opposed to the operation of the check¬ 
off in the Unionized soft coal fields. In fact, the 
large majority of bituminous operators, when the 
check-off was a matter of legal concern in the fed¬ 
eral court for Indiana, privately expressed their 
fears lest it be disturbed in its operation. 

The check-off, as it peculiarly pertains to the 
coal industry, originated with the advent of coal 
mining in the United States. The mine worker 
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purchased his supplies from the coal operator and 
was given credit at the company store on condi¬ 
tion that the operator he permitted to check off 
current accounts from the miners pay. In orig¬ 
inating this form of the check-off, the operator 
considered it an honorable collection method to 
insure him against loss. The mine worker, pos¬ 
sessed of no cash or credit elsewhere, and being 
inaccessible to other sources of supply and credit, 
found in the arrangement a convenient means of 
payment. 

The check-off in myriad forms was in practice 
before the birth of the United Mine Workers 
Union. When the Union was organized, the mine 
worker being accustomed to paying religious 
offerings, as well as all other forms of indebted¬ 
ness by the check-off method, simply appropriated 
it as a dues paying medium in meeting his obliga¬ 
tions to his Union. 

The discontinuance of the check-off method of 
collecting Union dues in the bituminous coal fields 
would create a state of confusion which the coal 
operators realize would cause them no end of 
trouble. Some individual miners would in all 
honesty forget to meet their Union obligations; 
others, and there are shirkers in all human organ¬ 
izations, would seek to dodge payment In lieu 
of the check-off, it would be necessary for the 
Union to adopt a similar provision to that exer- 
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cised by other Trade Unions in the collection of 
their dues, which would be in the nature of a con¬ 
tract provision with the operator and which would 
forbid any miner entering the mine without a 
paid-up card. On the date that the time limit for 
dues payment expired, there would be a consider¬ 
able number of men who had not met their obliga¬ 
tions, and were not financially able to meet them. 

What would happen! The mine committee 
would forbid them entering the mine, until their 
dues obligations were met. This would mean that 
the mine would have to operate short-handed, or 
otherwise the management would be forced to ad¬ 
vance the money for them to meet their obliga¬ 
tions, which again institutes the check-off, for that 
would be the manner of repayment employed by 
the management to collect the funds advanced. 
Yet, in the face of this practical plan of dues col¬ 
lection, so simple of understanding, the anthracite 
coal operators in 1923 issued various pamphlets, 
as well as well timed newspaper statements, in 
which such startling questions were asked, as: 

“IS THE CHECK-OFF IN EFFECT IN 
OTHER INDUSTRIES!” 

“HOW MUCH DOES THE MINE WORKER 
PAY UNDER THE CHECK-OFF!” 
“WHAT WOULD THE ANTHRACITE 
CHECK-OFF ADD TO THIS!” 
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“WHAT IS THE CHECK-OFF MONEY USED 
FORT” 

“WHY DO UNION OFFICIALS WANT THE 
CHECK-OFF?” 

“IS AN ANTHRACITE CHECK-OFF JUSTI¬ 
FIED?” 

“HOW DOES THE CHECK-OFF AFFECT 
THE PUBLIC?” 

All of which shows a cleverly designed attempt 
to confuse the public mind by creating the im¬ 
pression that the check-off was a monstrous de¬ 
vice known only to the coal industry, and designed 
to give a few labor leaders financial resources 
with which to finance their whims or avaricious 
designs "upon an innocent populace. 

The Director General of this publicity employed 
by the anthracite coal operators was Mr. Walter 
Gordon Merritt. Mr. Merritt had never repre¬ 
sented the anthracite operators prior to the crea¬ 
tion of the United States Coal Commission. He 
was not of that learned school of legal minds, as 
was the late George Baer, who had so much to do 
with the charters that gave to the anthracite coal 
combine the most successfully monopolized con¬ 
trol of any industry in America. Only in a smoke¬ 
screen attack, purposely designed to destroy 
the United Mine Workers of America, would the 
type of counsel Mr. Walter Gordon Merritt rep- 
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resents have been employed by the magnates of 
anthracite. 

Mr. Merritt first leaped into prominence as a 
trade-union buster when he became the counsel for 
the former employer of the Danbury Hatters, in 
a suit wherein they took away from working men, 
their homes, which represented their life savings. 

Mr. Merritt’s next trade-union busting prom¬ 
inence came about through his representation of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Mining Company, which 
owned a small mining operation in Arkansas, and 
which failed to measure up to the expectations of 
investors, who are said to have been excessively 
optimistic, if not easily persuaded. As in other 
operations of similar history, the time came when 
it was necessary to appease the stockholders who 
had invested their savings, and because of the 
fight with the United Mine Workers of America 
in which the miners were locked out and inefficient 
non-union men employed, the company officials 
succeeded in convincing the stockholders that the 
Union was responsible for the failure. 

The Bituminous Operators’ Special Committee, 
which was created and directed by the non-union 
interests within the National Coal Association, 
supplementing Mr. Merritt’s efforts, gave to the 
public a statement during the anthracite wage 
negotiations of 1923, in which it said: 
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“Some thirty years ago, when the Union Labor 
movement was expanding rapidly, the check-off 
system of collecting dues, initiation fees, fines and 
assessments from members of the Union was pro¬ 
posed to employers, and, because of its innocent 
appearance, in many cases was adopted. As soon 
as the employers became familiar with its many 
evils, they dropped it for good, and have refused 
ever since to permit the system to be fastened on 
them. 

“Some time ago the Bituminous Operators’ 
Special Committee, which was formed to assist 
the United States Coal Commission in developing 
the true facts in the coal situation in the United 
States, sent a letter to the United States Coal 
Commission pointing out the evils of the check¬ 
off, and a slang that the Commission use its 
powers to find out in detail what is done with the 
enormous income of the United Mine Workers of 
America, secured through the check-off, which 
amounts each year to $17,000.00.” 

This attempt of the coal operators to magnify 
and distort the check-off in such a way as to make 
sensible Americans believe that its operation is 
unlawful, vicious and un-American, and that the 
Union officers collect tremendous sums of money, 
which they spend as fancy dictates, is an interest¬ 
ing commentary on the low estimate of American 
intelligence entertained by some elements which 
have been enabled to form such estimates because 
of their success heretofore in poisoning the foun- 
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tains of news and obstructing the channels of pub¬ 
licity. 

The convenience and simplicity of the check-off 
will impress its fairness upon the mind of any 
thinking citizen, as it has upon the Judges of our 
Federal Courts, whenever it has been attacked. 
Non-union operators have sought to disrupt the 
Union by having the check-off temporarily or 
permanently set aside through the instrumentality 
of injunctions. By way of illustration, the con¬ 
tract between the Iowa Coal Operators and the 
miners provides: 

“The operators agree to check-off all dues, 
initiation fees, assessments and hospital dues 
from the miners and mine laborers when desired 
and this agreement is their authority therefor. 
The U. M. W. of A., District No. 13, agrees to 
protect the operators where such checking is done, 
but no compensation shall be charged for such 
deductions; providing that not more than $5.00 
be deducted in any one pay from any one person.” 

At every Union mine there is employed a check 
weighman, who is the miners ’ representative upon 
the tipple and who jointly, with the company 
weighman, weighs the miner’s car of coal before 
it is dumped in the railroad car. The miners pay 
the check weighman out of their earnings and find 
that it is an investment that pays incalculable 
dividends. 
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Suppose a mine where 100 miners are employed 
and the mine operates 20 days and the check 
weighman’s salary is $8.00 per day; that would 
mean that each miner would pay $1.60, on the 
check weighman ’s salary. The International Con¬ 
stitution provides for a per capita tax of fifty 
cents per month per member. The district and 
local union dues average approximately fifty cents 
per month. It must be borne in min d that a coal 
mining agreement is unlike any other wage agree¬ 
ment, as much of the work that falls to the miner 
is of an indeterminate character and amount, the 
payment for which is a matter of agreement be¬ 
tween the mine foreman and the min er. In conse¬ 
quence, disagreements are frequent. 

Out of the dues paid to the local union, compen¬ 
sation for mine committee work in the adjudica¬ 
tion of differences arising over settlement for this 
character of work, which is termed yardage and 
deadwork, must be met. 

The miners, as a rule, are a very liberal people. 
Very often they sign donation slips for money to 
be deducted from their wages to aid in building 
churches, for various civic enterprises and for 
newspaper subscriptions, and during the war, for 
liberty bonds, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other 
relief measures. 

Going back to records of the war period, oper¬ 
ators have attempted to say that the check-off 
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amounted to tremendous sums of money, and the 
anthracite operators availing themselves of sim¬ 
ilar data, have charged that the check-off aver¬ 
aged from $2.00 to $15.00 per month. 

Great stress has been laid by anti-union propa¬ 
gandists upon the sums checked from the miners’ 
wages in District No. 21, embracing Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. The unfairness of their at¬ 
tempt to prove the check-off to he a device to 
wring money from the miners is plainly evident, 
when the fact is realized as the records of this 
district will reveal, that for a number of years the 
miners of these states have maintained an old age 
pension system, the cost of which has been around 
$100,000.00 a year for a dues paying membership 
fluctuating between 10,000 to 12,000. In addition, 
this district has been forced to meet the on¬ 
slaughts of the anthracite operators ’ counsel, Mr. 
Walter Gordon Merritt and others of his sort, who 
instituted law suits in the United States Court for 
the Western District of Arkansas for tremendous 
sums of money against the miners’ Union because 
defunct coal companies, of a speculative nature, 
used the Union’s militancy as an argument to 
. their stockholders to defend their own reputations 
for business judgment. 

The Constitution of the United Mine Workers 
of Am erica provides that the International Execu- 
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tive Board may levy an assessment upon the 
membership, as follows: 

Section 13, Article 14. 11 Every local Union 
shall pay direct to the International Secretary- 
Treasurer a per capita tax of 50 cents per month 
per member and such additional assessments as 
may be levied by an international convention, 
referendum vote of the members or in accordance 
with Section 25, Article IX, payment of per capita 
tax to be based upon the amount of dues collected 
each month by the local Union.” 

Section 25, Article IX: “The Board shall have 
power to levy and collect assessments when neces¬ 
sary, but no assessment levied by the Inter¬ 
national Executive Board shall be collected for 
more than two months unless authorized by a 
referendum vote of the members.” 

Operators’ publicity counsel, as well as legal 
counsel, have repeatedly informed Americans that 
the mine workers are helpless to resist the levy¬ 
ing of assessments by their International officials. 

Constitutional conventions of the United Mine 
Workers are held biennially. As a rule there are 
more than 1,000 resolutions dealing with constitu¬ 
tional and scale matters, sent in by local Unions 
and presented by delegates. These resolutions 
are printed in book form and distributed to the 
delegates. Copies are available to the press, coal 
operators’ associations and the general public. 

An examination of these books covering a 
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period of ten years fails to reveal a single reso¬ 
lution sent in by a local Union or presented by a 
delegate seeking to amend the provisions of the 
International Constitution under which the au¬ 
thority is vested in the international officials for 
the levying of an assessment, or any protest 
against the wage contract provisions that author¬ 
izes the check-off. And it might be well to inquire 
what operators’ association can boast such a con¬ 
tented membership, judged by the attitude toward 
the financial obligations of its upkeep? 

What use do the operators make of their own 
kind of check-off? The Iowa district wage con¬ 
tract typical of all district contracts, covers the 
subject of dirty coal loading, and these penalties 
are collected by the operator, through a check-off: 

“ (a) Both the miners and operators realizing 
the importance of getting clean coal, to insure the 
sale of same, it is mutually understood and agreed 
that the miners and loaders will produce their 
coal in such a manner as not to increase the per¬ 
centage of fine coal either by carelessness or reck¬ 
less shooting, and will load the coal free from 
impurities as nearly as possible. 

* -(b) It is the duty of the miner and loaders 
to clean his coal in his working place and load it 
as nearly as possible free from slate, sulphur and 
other impurities, and if any miner be docked, for 
sending out dirty coal, he shall be notified by the 
mine foreman; if he be docked a second time, he 
shall be fined fifty (50) cents; if he be docked a 
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third time within fifteen days from the time of 
the first offense, or if he at any time sends ont 
large quantities of impurities in any one car, he 
shall he fined $1.00, or discharged at the option of 
the operator.” 

The Central Competitive Field contracts, as 
well as those of outlying districts, provide penal¬ 
ties for the violation of wage agreements, which 
are for the purpose of preventing illegal strikes 
resulting from disagreements over yardage, dead- 
work and other conditions arising out of the con¬ 
tract. The penalty provision in the Illinois con¬ 
tract follows: 

“Any employee or employees guilty of throw¬ 
ing a mine idle or of materially reducing the out¬ 
put of a mine, by failure to continue at work in 
accordance with the provisions of this agreement, 
shall be fined three dollars ($3.00) each, and for 
each additional day or part of a day they remain 
idle, a continuing fine of one dollar ($1.00) per 
day.” 

These penalties are collected by way of the 
check-off. 

The Bituminous Coal operators collect house 
rent and store bills by the check-off, and the hard 
coal Bourbons of the industry, who have employed 
clever agents to construct a psychological scenario 
featuring them as the defenders of human rights 
and liberties, and as tragically concerned about 
the welfare of the individual miner and the pos- 
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sible encroachment of the International Union up¬ 
on his earnings, outdo the bituminous coal oper¬ 
ators in the matter of check-off, as the following 
items, which are regularly checked off the anthra¬ 
cite miners 1 earnings will show: 


House Rent. 

^'Premium for Insurance and Beneficial Funds. 
"House Coal. 

^-Taxes. 

Company Store Accounts. 

Air Drills and Jack Hammers. 

—Hospital Charges. 

Compressed Air. 

Medicines and Surgical Supplies. * * 

Carbide. 

Cotton. 

Fuse. 

Oil. 

Squibbs. 

Detonators. 

Black Powder. 

Dynamite. 

\Permissible Explosives. 

Electric Firing Batteries. 

Oilskins and Rubber Clothes. 

—Rental of Electric Lamps. 

Oil and Carbide Lamps. 

Wages to Laborers. 
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—» Tools and Repairs. 

Pay to Check Weighman. 

Steel for Rock Work. 

Liberty Bonds. 

Red Cross Contributions. 

— Contributions to Community Chests, embrac¬ 
ing Y. M. C. A., K. of C., Salvation Army 
and Charitable Organizations. 

After all that has been checked off, the Union 
may check off something if anything is left Only 
Will Rogers, or some other artist who can pierce 
the Bmug skin of complacency with shafts barbed 
and feathered by mother wit, is competent to 
comment. 

Mr. Samuel D. Warriner, spokesman for 
anthracite mine operators, who benefit by the 
check-offs noted above, thinks that it would be 
unfair, illegal and un-American for the United 
Mine Workers to participate in such transactions. 
It seems to make a great deal of difference whose 
ox is gored, according to Mr. Warriner, and what 
is merely sauce for the operator gander is gravy 
for the Union goose. 

He says: “Under the workings of the check¬ 
off the transfer of disciplinary powers from the 
employers to Union officials would largely in¬ 
crease the cost of producing coal. In the end the 
public would pay.” 
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The public is under the impression that it has 
been paying, and paying pretty well, for anthra¬ 
cite and all that in it is. Government investiga¬ 
tion has justified the impression. The check-off, 
so far as it applies to the collection of Union dues 
has not been a factor in anthracite. But the check¬ 
off applies to the bituminous fields. Would Mr. 
Warriner welcome a comparison of price ad¬ 
vances and profits between the bituminous fields 
which have had the check-off and the anthracite 
field which has not? Herbert Hoover has esti¬ 
mated that the public paid One Billion Dollars less 
for its soft coal in 1924, including the check-off. 
How about anthracite? 

If it is just and honorable for the operators to 
deduct bills due them from the mine workers 
through the check-off, then certainly the United 
Mine Workers of America, which has been the 
greatest force of uplift in the lives of the mine 
workers, both anthracite and bituminous; which 
has lifted the miners from serfdom to freedom; 
which has raised the wages and living conditions 
of the men to American standards and American¬ 
ized the newcomers not only in material, but in 
spiritual things, should be privileged to enjoy the 
same convenience. 

When the operators decry the check-off as 
vicious and un-American in times of controversy, 
they wander far afield, misrepresent the facts 
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and foster a campaign of deception. The check¬ 
off is inherently sound in principle, honest in prac¬ 
tice and of inestimable benefit in times of peace, 
and in the promotion and maintenance of stabil¬ 
ity in the coal industry. Without it the bitumi¬ 
nous coal industry could hardly function. 

The reason the anthracite operators have re¬ 
fused to grant the check-off is, that their superin¬ 
tendents and spies working among the mine work¬ 
ers endeavor to induce as many men as possible 
not to pay dues into the Union, hoping thereby to 
lessen Union activity. Today, however, the paidup 
membership in the anthracite coal region repre¬ 
sents all of the eligible men employed in the in¬ 
dustry. The United Mine Workers is fully justi¬ 
fied in insisting that the check-off be a contract 
provision in the agreement between the anthra¬ 
cite operators and the United Mine Workers of 
America. As for the bituminous operators, the 
majority want it. 

The anti-union coal operators would have the 
American people believe that the United Mine 
Workers Union is the only labor organization re¬ 
sorting to assessment levies for the purpose of 
conducting strikes. They refer to the sums de¬ 
ducted from the miners* pay for dues and assess¬ 
ments as the coal operators* contribution to the 
maintenance of the Union, and to the cost of the 
Union *s fight for higher wages and better working 
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conditions. To the newspapers the operators 
send statements carrying this sort of reasoning. 

If the city desk of any metropolitan newspaper 
cared to hold and examine the operators* check¬ 
off charges, the city desk would be as far as the 
statements would get. And why? 

The Typographical Union, which controls the 
work in the composing rooms of all Unionized 
newspaper and printing plants, has collected and 
expended more money per capita in two cam¬ 
paigns, the first for the universal eight-hour day 
and the second for the forty-four-hour week, than 
any other Trade Union. Compare to the miners* 
limited dues an assessment of 10 per cent of earn¬ 
ings over a period of nearly two years, levied 
upon the wages of typographical union members 
earning as high as $80.00 per week. This assess¬ 
ment was in addition to regular local and inter¬ 
national dues. What was the money used for? 
The money was used to pay strike benefits to 
members who went on strike to win the forty-four- 
hour week from newspaper publishers and com¬ 
mercial printers. 

Certainly the newspaper publishers have access 
to newspaper publicity, since they own and pub¬ 
lish the newspapers. In the campaigns conducted 
by the International Typographical Union, during 
which the 10 per cent assessments were levied and 
collected, under terms that forbid a member work- 
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ing, unless his dues and assessments were paid in 
full by a certain date, American newspapers reg¬ 
istered no complaint nor attempted to deny their 
employes the right to spend their wages in any 
manner they chose, even to the extent of improv¬ 
ing their wages and working standards at the 
expense of increased cost of production to the 
publishers. What’s more—the newspapers were 
parties to the wage agreement containing the 
provision that forbade the employment of any 
member of the Union who failed to meet his 
obligations. 

The Mine Workers go through a five months’ 
strike, incur an indebtedness of nearly $1,500,000 
and then seek honorably to discharge this obliga¬ 
tion in a constitutional manner, as provided by 
the Union law and wage agreements, by levying 
an assessment of one dollar per member for two 
months, and immediately the bituminous opera¬ 
tors cry foul play, because the money comes from 
the wages the miner earns by his labor mining 
coal and seeks to expend in his own interests. 
Again the absurdity of the operators’ contention 
is plainly evident. 

Viewed in its social aspect, the check-off is both 
moral and educational. From the standpoint of 
property and capital, it is an investment in the 
teaching of sound economics. 

The deduction from a man’s earnings of a sum 
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determined by himself and his fellows, brings 
home to him every pay day his social relationships 
and his duties to his fellowman. It is education 
in democratic government It explains to him in 
concrete form the reason for all other kinds of 
taxation—it shows him in the most forceful way 
that something is never obtained for nothing, and 
that the individual must pay for all collective 
benefits. 

By putting a stated price upon a favorable tri¬ 
partite labor contract between himself, his fellows 
and his employers, there is impressed upon him 
the law of contract, that every agreement must 
have a consideration and that as contracts cost 
money there are reasons why they should be kept. 

Every payment of a check-off by a miner is a 
bit of practical education as to the sanctity of the 
pledge, upon which the whole structure of modem 
business, property rights and society rest. 

People who are always complaining about oc¬ 
casional failures of labor organizations to keep 
contracts, fail to take into account the history of 
mankind. Our present civilization and society 
founded upon exchange and free contract rather 
than status, is a very new thing in the world. 
Until very recent times men’s lives were deter¬ 
mined by the status into which they were bom. 
They have had to be educated into the life of free 
contract and free government. 
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Labor Unions have done more to adjust work¬ 
ingmen to the idea of life based upon voluntary 
agreement than any other agency. They are still 
engaged in that work. They have yet a long way 
to go. 

But one thing is very significant. It is univer¬ 
sally admitted that the Labor movement has been 
more and more successful in making its contracts 
stick as the years have gone by. Can business 
say as much? The credit associations and the 
trade press teem with complaints of looser busi¬ 
ness morality. Corporation statements yet reveal 
uncollected items of scores of millions dollars 
the ravages of the “ cancellation epidemic of 1920 
and 1921.” 

We are told by banks that commercial dishon¬ 
esty and credit frauds to say nothing of swin¬ 
dling schemes cost the American people billions 
a year—far more in fact than the most fantastic 
estimates of the cost of strikes put out by open 
shop propagandists—and they are 80 per cent 
sheer guess. 

Evidently capital is not yet perfectly adjusted 
to the sanctity of contract. It ill becomes repre¬ 
sentatives of capital to oppose any method by 
which Labor seeks to teach the doctrine upon 
which modem business is founded. 
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Faib wages for miners are denounced by those 
who seek to destroy the miners’ Union, as if they 
were a social monstrosity. 

Such propaganda ignores the history of the in¬ 
dustry from its beginning to the present day. 

Mining has rarely been carried on except by 
pioneers or slaves. It has always been colored 
by the spirit of discovery and adventure. The 
pioneer seeks always to better his condition and 
hopes to reap rewards greater than he could by 
remaining among his fellows. 

Half the area of the United States was opened 
to civilization by gold rushes. Goal mining alone 
accounts for the peopling of vast areas, East and 
West, that would otherwise be wilderness. When 
a man goes out to unsettled places he has a right 
to expect compensation for the risks he takes. 
He also has a right to expect, when living in iso¬ 
lated parts of older countries, to be compensated 
for the things he must give up, the social ad¬ 
vantages that he must do without, while rendering 
the basic social service of supplying society with 
the fuel which enables it to grow and flourish. 

Unless he is rewarded in some measure for such 
sacrifices, the time will come when he can no 
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longer be held in the industry, except by some 
mode of oppression or because of some handicap. 

The social surveys of the mining regions dis¬ 
close the truth of these observations. They show 
that the miner has a just case for fair pay. They 
show that he must do without many advantages 
that other men receive from their mere residence 
in more thickly settled areas. 

They show that where the miner has not 
achieved some measure of his just deserts 
through his organized power, he is only held to 
mining by political oppression, illiteracy and 
other handicaps—the modern equivalents of the 
chains that held men in the ancient lead work¬ 
ings of Greece or the silver veins of Mexico and 
Peru. 

The spirit of Cortez and Pizarro pervades the 
hills and valleys of West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten¬ 
nessee and Alabama. 

Conditions infinitely worse than any that pre¬ 
vailed in anthracite, which the nation repudiated 
in the moral revolt, which flamed up to aid th« 
United Mine Workers in 1902, are the conditions 
which the Non-union interests insist upon main¬ 
taining today in the name of industrial liberty. 

These successors of the gold and silver seeking 
conquistadors of Latin America, who like their 
predecessors are really mining human flesh and 
blood, now seek the markets of free men and sell 
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man-power in competition with coal where geog¬ 
raphy and economics would otherwise bar their 
tainted wares. 

Let us glance at one or two of the social condi¬ 
tions under which coal is mined. Obviously the 
most important of all social conditions are those 
pertaining to a man’s home. One of the best evi¬ 
dences of the social advance of Americans gen¬ 
erally is the tremendous home building boom since 
the armistice. It is at once the admiration and 
despair of European visitors, in whose countries 
social distress has been acutely poignant in hous¬ 
ing crises, which ambitious social and govern¬ 
mental schemes have done little to remedy. 

About hundreds of American cities and towns 
since the war there have sprung up vast areas of 
modem sub-divisions laid off with boulevards, 
parks, flowers and trees, and built up with resi¬ 
dences, cottages and bungalows which a genera¬ 
tion ago would have been considered the preroga¬ 
tives of the well-to-do. Investigation will disclose 
that a large part of this building is the result of 
investment by working men of the cities and it is 
hailed with pride as an evidence of what America 
does for its producers. 

Contrast these scenes with what one sees in the 
soft coal regions. Of course, conditions vary 
widely in the soft coal regions. The longer the 
period since Unionization the better things are. 
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But at the best, the daily life of the miner and his 
family is not such as to evoke the usual American 
pride. 

Today in the entire soft coal territory there is 
hardly any repair work in evidence on homes, and 
new building is out of the question. In the face 
of these and masses of far uglier facts as devel¬ 
oped in the reports of the Coal Commission, the 
bituminous operators through their special com¬ 
mittee created for the purpose of misleading the 
public, presented to that Commission voluminous 
statements, especially as to the Non-union fields, 
purporting to show that the environment of the 
coal producing people is thoroughly sanitary, 
comfortable and pleasant. 

Many of the readers of this book, probably a 
majority, have traveled by rail or auto through 
portions of the soft coal country. It would be in¬ 
teresting to know how they would reconcile the 
operators ’ publicity with what they saw from car 
windows. Perhaps many who have taken such 
trips, as they had no special interest in coal, failed 
to make any considerable mental notes of what 
they saw. But it is certain that if the memory of 
the most casual traveler is jogged, the mind will 
recognize the pictures which will be presented 
here in broadest outline and with brevity which 
makes it possible only to point out the scene and 
say nothing of the human lives behind the picture. 
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Let ub take a day train on the Pennsylvania 
between Steubenville, Ohio, and Altoona, Penn¬ 
sylvania. We pass through a section of our coun¬ 
try given over to mining and industries dependent 
upon it. Observe in contrast to the brave front 
of factories and mills, eloquent of wealth in the 
making, or the long lines of gondolas piled with 
the black glossy chunks which move the wheels 
and fire the forges of the world’s greatest indus¬ 
trial nation, the squalid, begrimed and dreary 
homes of the workers—placed here and there as if 
slinking into any corner of God’s earth not taken 
up by others. 

Here they are stepped up one above the other 
on mountain sides, perched on posts that remind 
one of the long rickety legs of ill-nourished slum 
children. Here they cluster higgledy-piggledy in 
some gulch, along the banks of a polluted little 
stream, or squat on a pile of slate. 

The shanties lean over as if intoxicated by the 
smoke and fumes of nearby mills. But the more 
pretentious ones boast a porch, with the banisters 
broken here and there, presenting the aspect of a 
snaggly tooth child. Some of the windows are 
wide open to flies, which can feast nearby on gar¬ 
bage and answer the family dinner call in double- 
quick time. Others are screened, sometimes with 
mosquito netting, black with soot. 

But why elaborate! The story has been told 
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before. In some it has, of course, aroused a feel¬ 
ing of superiority, in others sympathy. But from 
the standpoint of American citizenship and our 
proud boast of an American standard of living, 
which acts as a magnet to draw so many from 
other lands that we have had to erect fences to 
keep them out, such a scene can only be inter- < 
preted as the failure of a great industry to keep 
the American pace. 

Let us explore Darkest West Virginia along the 
Chesapeake & Ohio or the Norfolk & Western, 
penetrate the great Connellsville coke region of 
Pennsylvania or make the tortuous trip over the 
Tennessee Central from Nashville to Harriman 
Junction. Scenes of similar squalor are spread 
before the observer as his train speeds through 
states, in which the American form of government 
is encroached upon by the feudalism fostered by 
the coal industry, wherever it has been able to 
prevent the organization of the workers. 

If the traveler cares for more object lessons of 
what a backward industry can wreak upon Amer¬ 
ican life, he might patronize the Kanawha and 
Michigan or travel over the Virginian—a conspic¬ 
uous example of what science can do for railroad¬ 
ing, and a hint from transportation of what simi¬ 
lar efficiency in mining might do for fuel. 

No car window observation can, of course, re¬ 
veal anything except the outward effects of the 
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feudal survival in the Non-union fields. The com¬ 
plex of economic and social wrongs and the 
smouldering discontent being accumulated among 
the exploited population are hidden from the eye, 
but every now and then they break out in little 
wars which for a time pre-empt the headlines and 
bring on government intervention and investiga¬ 
tion—which ends in a volley of recrimination, 
while the seeds of the next conflict are resown in 
this troubled soil. 

But our explorations along the main highways 
of rail travel fail to disclose the worst of the visi¬ 
ble effects of the Bourbonized management of 
fuel production. The ordinary traveler never sees 
the worst, because to do so he must travel far up 
into the Appalachian chain on little branch line 
railroads from 25 to 75 miles long, which serve 
nothing but coal mines and the miserable make¬ 
shift communities which have been thrown up 
around them as barracks rather than homes for 
the mining people. 

The Cabin Creek, and Logan County regions in 
West Virginia and Tug River, Kentucky sections 
are typical of the extreme inaccessibility and iso¬ 
lation of these mining villages. Added to all the 
squalor elsewhere, is the loneliness and sense of 
helpless subjection to the great corporate powers 
which have fastened their grip on these little val- 
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leys and gorges, threaded by little railroads that 
the average American never sees. 

A great part of the Eastern mining regions, 
where seventy per cent of the mining people live, 
is out of the ordinary line of travel for the great 
mass of Americans who live between Pittsburgh 
and the Pacific. But as they seek the West to 
see America first they may pass through the 
coal mining regions of New Mexico, Utah and 
Colorado. 

If they care to look about them on their jour¬ 
neys, they will hardly agree with the rainbow 
statements of the press agents of the coal indus¬ 
try, which have painted the mining life in such a 
manner that no one can possibly reconcile the 
pictures to actual places. Representatives of the 
United States Coal Commission visited 800 min¬ 
ing communities in 1923, of which 713 were com¬ 
pany-owned. The report to the Commission can 
be noted only in brief here—only a few salient 
points can be brought out. But the document as 
a whole ought to command the most profound 
consideration of statesmen and patriots. 

It shows that within America there existB a 
species of scattered feudal states exercising do¬ 
minion that no private power should have over 
the life of citizens, and that this power has not 
even been used intelligently or beneficently. 

Such a status, even if inspired by the noblest 
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philanthropic impulses and administered as a 
benevolent paternalism is contrary to the genius 
of a free people. But when it is used to lower the 
material and spiritual stature of the people, it is 
national peril. 

Here is a general summary of housing condi¬ 
tions found in company-owned communities—and 
the generalization is backed up by a sickening ar¬ 
ray of detail in the report: 

“In the worst of the company-controlled com¬ 
munities the state of disrepair at times runs be¬ 
yond the power of verbal description or even of 
photographic illustration, since neither words nor 
pictures can portray the atmosphere of aban¬ 
doned dejection or reproduce the smells. Old, un¬ 
painted board and batten houses—batten going or 
gone, and boards fast following, roofs broken, 
porches staggering, steps sagging, a riot of rub¬ 
bish, and a medley of odors—such are features of 
the worst camps. They are not by any means in 
the majority; but wherever they exist they are a 
reproach to the industry and a serious matter for 
such mine workers and mine workers’ families as 
are dependent upon the companies for living facil¬ 
ities. 

“Ninety-five per cent of the company-owned 
houses in the 713 communities studied were built 
of wood. More than two-thirds were finished out¬ 
side with weatherboard, usually nailed directly 
to the frame with no sheathing other than paper, 
and sometimes not even that. The weatherboard 
commonly used was plain overlapping siding, but 
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in the northern coal fields a better sort of fitted 
weatherboard was frequently seen. Over two- 
thirds of the roofs were of composition paper. The 
houses usually rest on post foundations, with no 
cellars; but the double houses, especially in the 
more rigorous climates, often have solid founda¬ 
tions, and occasionally excavated cellars. There 
are porches on nearly all except the ‘shanties 7 . 
Wood sheathing forms the inside finish of half 
the houses, plaster of 38 per cent. Board and 
batten houses, the cheapest type of construction, 
were used in over a fourth of the dwellings in the 
713 communities, and in communities presenting a 
conspicuous range of general conditions. 77 

Of course, not all the mining towns are in the 
class described by the Commission's investiga¬ 
tors. Most of the mining towns in the older Union¬ 
ized fields are habitable. In fact, many will rank 
favorably with the smaller agricultural towns. 
They are a monument to the benefits of collective 
bargaining, where Union contract and Union work¬ 
ing conditions give to the mine worker the right to 
seek civic betterment and have some say as to his 
personal life and that of his family. But what 
is far worse than living conditions, and the 
squalor and filth in the isolated atmosphere of the 
Non-union regions is the condition under which 
the mine worker is permitted to live there at all, 
for as an inhabitant he forfeits his right to citi¬ 
zenship, all right of complaint, and becomes to all 
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intents and purposes a serf of stupidly inefficient 
industrialism. 

The United Mine Workers have fought against 
the Non-union interests imposing this serfhood 
upon their employees with every resource of its 
economic power. What it has repeatedly stated 
to be the conditions of livelihood in Non-union 
coal regions was investigated during 1923 by the 
United States Coal Commission, and in reporting 
its findings to the President and Congress, the 
Commission verified the mine workers’, state¬ 
ments. To quote from the Commission’s report 
on the restrictions imposed upon miners: 

“MINERS’ LEASES 

“The lease terminates automatically whenever 
tiie mine worker ceases from any cause whatso¬ 
ever, to work for the coal company. 

“2. The lease can usually be terminated by 
either party, ordinarily upon five days’ notice. 

“3. The company legally may put the mine 
worker and family out of the house at the termi¬ 
nation of the lease without prejudicing its claim 
for any rental arrears, and without incurring lia¬ 
bility for damage resulting to the mine worker’s 
belongings through eviction. 

“4. The company may pay itself out of mine 
workers’ wages for rent due and also for damages 
to property. The company may also, according 
to some leases, withhold all unpaid wages at the 
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termination of a lease, until the premises are sur¬ 
rendered. According to others, the company may 
retain permanently $2.00 for each day the prem¬ 
ises are occupied by the mine worker or his family 
after the termination of the lease. 

“5. The company reserves the right to enter 
and inspect the premises at any time and to make 
and enforce rules and regulations affecting the 
streets or roads upon which the premises abut. 

* 1 6. The mine worker, according to some leases, 
must not entertain or harbor upon the premises 
persons objectionable to the company. Some 
leases stipulate that neither lodgers nor boarders 
can be taken into the mine worker’s family unless 
they work for the company. Other leases provide 
that the mine worker’s rights in the premises are 
only those of ingress and egress for himself and 
the members of his immediate family. Some stip¬ 
ulate that the lease does not create Ibe relation 
of landlord and tenant, and commit the tenant to 
a waiver of all laws covering tenant’s lights. 

“Quite aside from the moral right or wrong of 
these provisions, and quite apart from the ques¬ 
tion as to whether they were inserted in the ur- ' A 
terest of law and order, or to insure a more ef¬ 
fective control of labor supply, the legal inse¬ 
curity of house tenure, and the marked limitations 
upon dominion of premises during tenure, are fac¬ 
tors which cannot be ignored when comparing 
values received for rentals paid for company- 
owned and for non-company houses. 

“The insecurity of tenure is particularly im¬ 
portant in view of the provision that when a mine 
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worker loses or gives up his job ‘for any cause 
whatsoever* he loses the right to occupy his house 
from the day he ceases to work. A sudden alter¬ 
cation with the mine boss may end in discharge 
and simultaneous Iosb of shelter for the mine 
worker’s family. Some operators contend that 
‘these provisions* are ‘mere forms* and of no im¬ 
portance. This contention seems inconsistent 
with the declarations as to the need of inserting 
the provisions. However, that may be, none of 
the agents engaged in this investigation reported 
the eviction of a man who had ceased to work be¬ 
cause of illness. They found that it was not only 
usual to let the family remain in the house during 
slack work but that frequently the rent was al¬ 
lowed to run until better earnings permitted the 
men to catch up with expenses; and that the fam¬ 
ilies of mine workers who had been killed in the 
mines were sometimes allowed to live on indefi¬ 
nitely in the company houses. 

“This policy did not apply in case of cessation 
of work for such causes as voluntary withdrawal 
or discharge. Whatever the company does in 
times of sickness or other misfortune is so much 
mercy or benevolent tolerance. It is not a right 
which the mine worker can claim for himself and 
his family under the tenancy laws of the state. 

“In this insecurity of tenure the wife and chil¬ 
dren of the mine worker are at least equally con¬ 
cerned. Loss of work, meaning cessation of in¬ 
come, is bad enough by itself, but here it means 
also loss of shelter and the expense of moving. 
Whether or not the companies have gone further 
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than is necessary to reserve the honses for mine 
labor, it is at any rate in the interest of the mine 
worker and his family that the terms of occupancy 
of company houses, especially if there are no 
other houses available, should be clearly explained 
to the mine worker and his wife before bringing 
them from any considerable distance.” 

In the face of all this evidence that the living 
conditions of the Non-union mine worker are far 
below the recognized standard for industrial 
workers, it is surprising that operators can mus¬ 
ter the crust to ask American public opinion to 
force the Union mine workers of the nation to 
cut their wage rate and accept modified working 
conditions that would so decrease their earnings 
as to push them backward into a condition like 
that of the Non-union mine worker. 

It ought to be a matter of grave concern, even 
alarm, that men entrusted with the business man¬ 
agement of the nation’s basic industry are so 
grossly indifferent to human welfare and Amer¬ 
ican standards as to attempt such a program. Is 
it any wonder that the ultra-radicals hope to find 
in the mining regions patient listeners for every 
panacea, no matter how fatuous, that the radical 
has to offer, when he promises to uplift them to a 
higher plane of living! 

Nationalization of coal mines is a mild de¬ 
mand from a group of workers leveled to such 
depths. It is not a question of whether the min- 
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era employed in the Non-union regions are of 
foreign birth or native American. Most of those 
of foreign birth were induced to come to this 
country by coal companies and other basic indus¬ 
tries in the hope of securing cheap labor and 
creating a competition for jobs that would weaken 
the United Mine Workers and other Labor organi¬ 
zations, before our immigration doors were 
put up. 

A great war and a tremendous sacrifice were 
required before the people could be made to un¬ 
derstand the real purpose behind the great flow 
of immigration and those responsible for it, not¬ 
withstanding that the United Mine Workers and 
other Labor organizations constantly protested 
against unrestricted immigration. Surely a fair- 
minded public would not insist that the living 
standards described in the Coal Commission’s re¬ 
port should be extended to other regions. 

No traveler who has traversed the territory 
mentioned here would insist that such living con¬ 
ditions should even be a subject for arbitration. 
The mine worker is not seek ing cha rity, govem - 
ment aid or anything of the sort. He merely 
seeks his economic rights ^ and the fincTof citizen¬ 
ship that enables him to control his own affairs, 
that civic liberty’tiiat the American ^proudly 
boasts is the inherent right of everyone - in the 
land. 
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The solution of most of the problems of Amer¬ 
ican life can be found in a return to first princi¬ 
ples—a reassertion in practice of the rules laid 
down by the Fathers of the Republic. 

The unique feature of American history for 
over a century has been that most of the political, 
economic and social movements, which have been 
considered progressive and advanced, or called 
radical by opponents, have in fact been conserva¬ 
tive in point of time. 

So broad, sound and foresighted were the prin¬ 
ciples upon which the governmental structure of 
the Republic and its constituent indestructible 
state units were based, that at most periods of 
our history a revival of those principles or adap¬ 
tation of them to current conditions has been all 


that the most ardent champion of popular rights 
or proponent of public welfare need ask. 

The contrast with European history is startling. 
In all that century or more, economic or political 
progressives in Europe were demanding new 
rights for the common man, new social concepts 
and alterations of historic institutions, while their 
American contemporaries were merely seeking a 
return to the conditions and principles that had 
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been neglected or ignored amid the nnh and con¬ 
fusion attending the exploitation of a virgin con¬ 
tinent. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the United 
Mine Workers of America today in carrying out 
the most advanced policy for the rehabilitation of 
the coal industry finds itself in the position, where 
so many other Americans have found themselves. 

An American coal industry, worthy of America, 
can only be secured when American principles of 
government prevail throughout the coal fields of 
America. The great reactionary factor in the 
coal problem today, which delays the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the industry, is the tonnage of coal pro¬ 
duced in non-union fields under un-American con¬ 
ditions. 

Every car of Non-union coal at present repre¬ 
sents an intrusion into the general industrial sys¬ 
tem of a malignant influence; because this coal 
could not be produced and sold, as it is now, with¬ 
out the denial of American rights in the mines 
from whence it comes and without an uneconomic 
system of railroad favoritism to boost it to 
market. 

Not only do the railroads serving Non-union coal 
fields see to it that Non-union coal enjoys prefer¬ 
ential freight rates, but since coal represents in 
most Non-union areas the bulk of railroad ton¬ 
nage, the operators of those regions receive from 
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the railroad a fairer margin of profit on coal for 
railroad u e than is the case in the Union fields. 

The Norfolk & Western, serving the big Non¬ 
union fields of West Virginia, and other Non¬ 
union carriers, actually divide their coal pur¬ 
chases on a basis that will permit the greatest 
number of mine operations to exist, so that these 
mines have a nucleus of business to start with, in 
their endeavors to undersell Union mines. 

In the Union fields the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has long been the dominating force. It is the 
policy of the Pennsylvania to batter the price of 
coal below production costs. In so doing, the 
officials of the Pennsylvania have actually coerced 
other roads into paying less than they intended 
as a contract price for their coal from Union 
mines. 

Today the Pennsylvania is offering operators 
in Union fields a price below average production 
costs. 

All of which means that the Pennsylvania, fol¬ 
lowing its established policy of anti-unionism will 
place huge tonnage contracts in Non-union fields 
in 1925 as was done in 1924, and force the clos¬ 
ing of Union mines. The Pennsylvania thus as¬ 
sumes the uneconomic position of bearing the ex¬ 
pense of the long-haul, and destroying tonnage 
that would otherwise originate on its own lines. 

Logan County, West Virginia, will serve as an 
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example of the conditions under which so much 
Non-union coal is mined. 

This field was opened in 1905. In all that twen¬ 
ty years, the area involved has been under the 
dominion of despotic and corrupt men, who have 
set up a system of industrial peonage which has 
resulted in a condition under which the only 
American institution that survives and functions 
in an American manner is the postage stamp. 
At any rate the Federal Government has not yet 
indicted the criminal oligarchs of this coal “state 
within a state” for obstructing the mails. Every 
other offense against the sovereignty of the na¬ 
tion is a matter of court record. The most lawless 
and independent Duke of Burgundy in medieval 
France evinced greater respect for the weakest 
king at Paris, than the rulers of this bituminous 
duchy have shown toward the Washington and 
State governments. 

The facts about this industrial feudalism in 
Logan County were partially developed and set 
forth in an injunction suit brought by the Attor¬ 
ney General of West Virginia against the County 
Sheriff, Don Chafin, the Viceroy set up by the 
mine owners to operate their system of govern¬ 
ment, which was maintained by a check-off on a 
tonnage basis of whatever amount was necessary 
to finance Chafin and some two hundred and fifty 
deputy sheriffs under his direction. 
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The suit filed in December, 1924, also enjoined 
the co-conspirators of Chafin in the persons of 
Circuit Judge Bland, Prosecuting Attorney John 
Chafin, and other officials of Logan County, from 
appointing deputy sheriffs to act as watchmen 
for private individuals or corporations. 

It restrained the deputies from further acting 
or performing any duties in the capacity of 
guards or watchmen and restrained the coal com¬ 
panies from paying money directly to the deputies 
or to Sheriff Chafin for the appointment of depu¬ 
ties. Essentially the suit was a belated effort by 
the State of West Virginia to assert some sem¬ 
blance of sovereignty in a region, which for many 
years had been in successful rebellion against 
every principle of American government and law. 
This tardy gesture by the State only came after 
Sheriff Chafin had been sentenced in the Federal 
court to two years in the penitentiary and fined 
$10,000 for bootlegging. 

This conviction was based on evidence un¬ 
earthed by investigators from the Department of 
Justice at Washington. 

The writer has alluded to Logan County, West 
Virginia, only by way of illustration. None of 
the harrowing details, some of which have been 
presented in the columns of newspapers and oth¬ 
ers which are to be found in public records, will 
be dealt with here. 
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What has been happening in Logan County, 
West Virginia, has occurred in varying degree 
throughout the great Non-union regions, which at 
present are sending coal mined in such an en¬ 
vironment to the industrial centers of the nation. 

Similar retrogression to government by terror, 
and peonage of the workers are to be found 
throughout the Non-union sections of West Vir¬ 
ginia, Kentucky and Central and Southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Under such a regime of privately owned gov¬ 
ernment backed by a private army of mercenaries 
clothed with State authority, stolen in corrupt 
elections, the coal tonnage produced in Logan 
County alone grew from nothing to 10,000,000 
tons in two decades. 

This tonnage represents great profits for own¬ 
ers, some of whom live in centers of respectability 
and culture. These beneficiaries of criminal olig¬ 
archy in far distant States, mingle among their 
fellow citizens who would be horrified at such 
things if brought to their own doors. The subtle 
influence of such profits, wrung from the prostitu¬ 
tion of government, is felt in the most exclusive 
and respectable circles. 

For instance, here is part of a prominently 
played story in the Boston Herald, of January 
31, 1925. The speaker whose remarks were fea¬ 
tured is an official of a company which has some 
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of its mines in Logan County, West Virginia. 
The tone of his address, and its setting in Boston, 
near the historic founts of American liberty and 
constitutionalism, afford an interesting contrast 
to the legal records, which picture some of the 
activities of Viceroy Chafin in far-away West 
Virginia: 

“OPERATOR RAPS UNION MINERS 

“Deliberate Aim to Steal Collieries, W. H. Cool- 
idge Tells Coal Association. 

“William H. Coolidge, chairman of the hoard 
of the Island Creek Coal Company, at the seventh 
annual meeting of the New England Wholesale 
Coal Association, held at the Algonquin club last 
evening, made several startling charges against 
the United Mine Workers of America. He de¬ 
clared that if all the coal mines in the country be¬ 
came Union mines, John L. Lewis, head of the 
Union, would be a bigger man than President 
Coolidge, and that in such an event ‘they would 
have this country by the throat even more than 
now.’ 

“He charged that their deliberate intention was 
to steal the mines for the workers, and that the 
country had no more reason for letting the United 
Mine Workers get control of the country’s coal 
mines than he himself would have to welcome a 
burglar to his home.” 

Perhaps Logan County alone is sufficient corn- 
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ment upon Mr. Coolidge’s remarks, but their viru¬ 
lence is one indication of the evil influence of the 
Non-union operators upon the entire industry, and 
reveals their purpose to prevent the stabilization 
of the coal business on an American basis. 

The open-minded reader of this book has cer¬ 
tainly by now discovered that the policy of the 
United Mine Workers of America is not to steal 
mines from their owners, but to make it possible 
for the owners of economic and properly equipped 
mines, operated by free labor under an American 
system of government, to make reasonable and 
continuous profits. 

The owners of such mines in the Union fields 
could help bring about such a situation if they 
chose. Whenever the operators in the Union 
fields, and the rest of the American people, ef¬ 
fectively demand that the provisions of the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution, which guarantee to each State a 
republican form of government, be carried out in 
spirit and in fact, the reactionary influence of 
Non-union tonnage and Non-union propagandists 
will be eliminated. 

The industry cannot function properly in the 
Union fields nor can the essential co-operation 
necessary to efficient production be obtained, as 
long as the Union operators permit the Non-union 
interests to occupy the position of spokesmen for 
the industry and to mislead the public. 
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The acts of the Non-union interests are not 
merely an assault upon American government, a 
substitution of the dictatorship of ownership for 
constitutional government. They are an attack 
upon the declared economic purposes of the Amer¬ 
ican people as enacted in tariff and immigration 
laws. These walls have been erected to protect 
American capitalists, traders and workingmen 
from the competition of countries, which are so 
far below American standards of consumption 
that to allow them to compete freely in our mar¬ 
kets would be to fracture our whole economic sys¬ 
tem. 

But within these ramparts that we have reared 
for the protection of our delicately balanced ma¬ 
chinery of production, the Non-union interests and 
their railroad allies have created similar systems 
to those which we have sought to bar from our 
shores. 

These centers of disturbance are unbalancing 
all our business relationships as the result of their 
low paid labor and the unscientific system of 
freight rates that enables this cheap labor not 
only to compete but to compete on more favorable 
terms, with the labor of the sections in which 
normal industrial conditions and civilized govern¬ 
ment prevail. 

American industry cannot allow the continued 
existence of these focal areas of strife, uncer- 
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tainty and valne destroying fluctuations of wages 
and prices in the business of supplying the most 
important raw material physically and financially, 
that enters the channels of commerce. 

In contrast to the other industrial regions of 
America, the Non-union coal fields represent a 
depth to which they cannot afford to descend, nor 
can the rest of America afford to remain poised 
on the edge of these ever-widening pits of indus¬ 
trial and political degradation. 

In some respects our industrial system is like 
a chain, no stronger than the weakest link, and 
the same metaphor also applies to the menace to 
our entire political structure contained in these 
little outlaw fiefs. 

The tales of outrage and tyranny that come 
from the Non-union coal fields have weakened re¬ 
spect for government everywhere. 

If the American people are to be assured of a 
constant flow of coal, priced to secure a fair re¬ 
turn for the men who own the mines and the men 
who man them; 

If American industry is to enjoy that continuity 
of operation so essential to the successful dis¬ 
charge of its social duties and to the profits con¬ 
sistent with sound business; 

If stability and dependability are to be estab¬ 
lished in the nation’s basic industry; 
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If American standards of work and wages are 
to be maintained in American coal mines; 

Then the uneconomic mines must be closed and 
closed for good; 

Unscientific freight rates must be wiped off the 
tariff books; 

The perpetual strife and conflict within the in¬ 
dustry must give way to labor relations on a par 
with those which have achieved comparative peace 
in other trades. 

Above all, the American Constitution must 
mean what it says in every coal field of America. 

American law must run to the remotest comer 
of America. 

American political rights must have as equal 
value everywhere as the American dollar. 

What Lincoln once said of the nation applies 
with poignant force to the coal industry today: 

‘i It cannot live “half slave and half free.” 
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